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North View of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of SARUM. 1787. 
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PREFACE. 


EF EW places in England merit a particular 
defcription more than SALISBURY, and the mag- 
nificent SEATS in it’s neighbourhood. ‘The 
CATHEDRAL, and the ancient and venerable 
remains of Orp SARUM and STONEHENGE, 


are alfo very particular objects of admiration. 


To render a faithful and fatisfactory account 
of thefe remarkable fubjeGts, and to fupply the 
Reader with every poffible eee is the 


intention of this Guipe. 


The utmoft endeavours have been exerted 


to gratify the curiofity of the Antiquarian, the 


Virtuofo, and the Traveller. To the prefent 


edition many neceflary and entertaining parti- 
Culars are added, and the whole rendered much 
more correct and complete than any preceding 


impreffion of this work. 





Sect. I.—Of Op Sarum, - - - pager 


Sect. II.—New-Sarum (or Salifbury). /4ar- 
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OLD SARUM: 


i find in our early writers very little res 
VV corded of Old Sarum before the year 
g68, at which time Edgar convened hither a 
Parliament (fays Brompton), to confider how to 
provide for the fafety of Northumberland againtt 
the Danifh incurfions. It was certainlya place 
of importance at this time, and after it; for 
when William the Conqueror made an order, 
that Bifhops’ fees fhould be tranflated from ob- 
fcure villages to the beft cities in each diocefe, 
this was removed from Sherborn to Old Sarum, 
by Herman. This prelate laid the foundation . 
of a Cathedral, but died before he had finifhed it: | 
Ofmond, his fucceflor, was fedulous in. com- * 
pleting the work, in procuring from all parts a 
_ learned clergy, and a variety of books; nay, fo 
fond.of letters was he, and fo defirous of their 
promotion, that Knighton tells us, he did not 
_difdain to write out (printing not being then 
| invented) many volumes with his own hand, 
) and afterwards bound them up, and illuminated 
them. According to Godwin, he dedicated his 
F B Church 
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Church, affifted by Walkelyn, Bifhop of Win- 
chefter; and John of Bath, a. p. 1092. The fame 
author remarks that it feemed an omen of it’s 
fhort duration, by the fteeple being the next day 
deftroyed by lightning. Roger, who was ad- 
vanced to this fee in 1107, raifed Old Sarum to 
an enviable degree of ftrength and fplender ; 
the buildings (fays Malmfbury, a contemporary 
writer) were {pacious, their appearance beauti- 
ful, and the expence very great; he particularly 
adorned the Church of Sarum, and added fo many 
decorations to it, that it yielded to none, but 
excelled moft religious ftru€tures in England. 
This munificence and zeal of Bifhop Roger, 
which in calmer times would have procured him 
the title of benefactor, had now a contrary effect: 
his fortifying and embellifhing the caftles of 
Sherborn, Devizes, and Sarum, was interpreted 
by King Stephen as a traitorous proceeding, as 
forming places of refuge and proteétion to the 

Empreis Maud’s party, his rival in the throne. 
Under fhadow of this, the King feized on his 
pofleffions and caftles, wherein he found immenfe 
riches accumulated ; this haftened the Bifhop’s 
death, which happened December the 4th, 1129. 
Jealous of the ambitious defigns of the clergy, 
and refolved to curb the exorbitance of their 
power, Stephen deprived them of their places of 
firength, and conferred them on laymen; ia 
whofe allegiance he might more fecurely confide. 
Sarum he beftowed on Patrick Devereux, fon to 
Walter Earl of Rofmar in Normandy, 1130, 
immediately on the deceafe of Bifhop sy He 
: he 
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The King was alfo defirous of prefenting Philip 
his Chancellor to the fee; but this both the clergy 
of Sarum and the Pope’s Legate violently op- 
pofed: to be revenged on both, he kept the bi- 
thoprick unfilled during his life: his fucceflor 
Renry {T.’alfo kept it vacant until five years be- 
fore his death, 


Petrus Blefenfis, who was Archdeacon of 
London in 1160, feemed to prophefy of the 
removal of the Cathedral to the vale,.in thefe 
words—‘* Old Sarum is a place expofed to the 
wind, barren, dry, and folitary ; a tower is there, 
as in Siloam, by which the inhabitants have for 
a long time been enflaved. The Church: of 
Sarum is a captive on a hill : Jet ustherefore in 
God’s name go down into the level, where. the 
vallies will yield plenty of corn, and the cham- 
pain fields are of arich foil.”— This was fulfilled 
in about fixty years after: the Earl not being 
able to bear an equal, nor the Bifhop a rival in 
power, frequent contentions enfued, which at 
length ended in a final feparation ; a bull was 
procured for the tranflation of the Church, 
wherein the fpecious reafon of inconvenience 
was afiened for this removal, rather than’ the 
real cauie, A. D. 1219. a= 

A new wooden Chapel was begun at New 
Sarum in honour of the blefled Virgin, and in a 
fhort time the work was fo far advanced, that in 
the feait of Trinity (1225), the Bifhop (Richard 
Poore) celebrated divine feryice in it, and there 
confecrated a cemitery. WH 
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From this time (fays Godwin} Old Sarum 

dwindled away, and nothing remained of it when 

he writ, but the walls of the Caftie, the ruins 
of which are, at prefent, very inconfiderable. 


It appears by Dusdale’s Baronage, that the 
Caftle of Old Sarum was given, in the year 1447, 
to one of the Lord Stourtons, at that time Trea- 
furer of the Houfhold of Henry VE. It mult 
then have been detached from the earldom, and 
in the crown; for upon being reprefented fo 
ruinous as to yield no benefit to the King, the 
patent fays it was granted (25th Hen. VI.) to 
John Lord Stourton, in fee, together with the 
banks, ditches, walls, and gardens thereunto 
belonging, to be held by fealty, at the rent of 
3s. 4d. per annum. { Whether it then fent Mem- 
bers to Parliament, or if fo, by whom chofen, 
does not appear]. It came again however into 
the gift of the crown in Queen Mary’s reigh, by 
the attainder of Charles Lord Stourton, who was 
executed for the murder of Mr. Hartgill and his 
fon (who were proteftants) at his own Table. 
We find it in the reign of James I. in the poffef= 
fion of Sir Robert Cecil, fecond fon of Lord 
Burleigh, who was then created Earl of Salif- 
bury, whofe defcendant, Earl James, fold the 
manor of Old Sarum, in 1690, to Governor Pitt 
for 15001. whofe defcendant, ‘Thomas Pitt, now 
created Lord Camelford, has it ftill in poffefion. 


‘We are informed by Camden, that Bifhop 
Wyvil, by a writ at law, brought in queftion the 
aoetion | right 


cn og 

richt of William Montacute, Earl of Salifbury, 
to the Cld Cattle ; upon which the Ear] defired 
to defend it by a fingle cambat. But Camden 
is certainly miftaken, as the Caftle for which 
Bifhop Wyvil obtained a writ of right,-and 
which the Earl faid he would defend by trial of 
combat, was evidently Sherborn Caftle, as ap- 
pears by his tomb in Salifbury Cathedral to this 
day, which Cattle had been built by Roger the 
Bifhop, in King Stephen’s reign. 

Hearn gives us a curious anecdote relating to 
this combat, as well as the order of the battle, 
which, though rather digreffive, I fhall here fub- 
join :—“* Aithough in a charge and appeal of 
treafen, the accufed might challenge his accufer 
to wage battle, and fight body to body, yet in.an 
appeal of right, and a defence by combat, each 
principal muft depute a champion; preceding 
him however in the field or lifts, where the 
champions were by battle to decide who had the 
beft right to the premifes on thefe occafions. 
The Chief Juftice was to be always prefent, and 
much ceremony was ufed; a ftage was erected, 
much like thofe ufed in thefe days for cudgel- 
playing, and a Court of Juftice appointed to fit 
at one end of the flage, to determine the caufe, 
The drefs of the accufer’s champion was ufually 
a coat of white leather, and the other red ; each 
having his head and feet bare; and a page, or 
varlet, held their baftons, or ftaves five quarters 
Jong, while they were meafured by the Chief 
Juitice himfelf, to fee they were equal, who at 
the fame time, with the greateft ferioufnefs, or- 
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dered each of the combatants to be fearched, to 
fee they had no charm about them. But when 
they came to fearch the Bifhop’s champion, they 
found upon him certain rolls of orifons (or fhort 
fentences from Scripture); for it feems the 
Bifhop did not truit his caufe intirely to the arm 
of feth ; the difcovery however of this fpiritual 
armour, occahioned the battle to be deferred to 
another day. In the mean time upon an inter- 
polition of King Edward III. to enquire whe- 
ther he fiiould lofe any richt thereby, it ended 
in a compromife that the Bifhop fhould have it, 
Pens 1500 marks to the Earl; and thus this 
Caiftle, together with the valuable manor, became 
once more annexed to the fee of Sarum.” It was 
however alienated in 1591 by Bifhop Caldwell, 
and given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, upon whofe attainder it reverted to 
King James, who gave it to Sir John Digby, 
his Vice-Chancellor. 
+ On this Bifhop Wyvil’s tomb ‘is ftill to be 

feen in our Cathedral, inlaid in brafs, a repre- 
fentation of this Cafile, with the figure of'a Bi- 
fthop in his pontificalibus, in a ‘gallery over the 
portcullis, in the act of confecration, and of a 
champion ftanding before the entrance of the 
‘Caftle, with his bafton and fhield, as if to defend 
his right to the fame. 


Old Sarum, or salifbury, gave title very early 
to many noble families; —Knighton ftiles Edric, 
‘Duke of Mercia, Earl of Salifbury. After the 
‘conqueft; ‘William I, conferred it on Walter 

erate Devereux, © 
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Devereux, befides large poffefions in the county: 
by marriage it devolved to William Longefpee, ' 


natural fon of Henry II. by Fair Rofamond. 
Edward III. gave it to William Montacute, in 
whofe family it became extin& in the reign of 
Edward IV. Laftly, King James I. beftowed this 
earldom on Robert Cecil, fecond fon of Lord 
Burleigh. 3 | 


Leland, in his itinerary, (which he dedicated to 
Henry VIII.) thus fpecifies the flateof Old Sarum 
in his time : ¢* The city of Old Sarefbyri {tond.- 
ing on an hille, is diftant from the New a mile 
by north wefte, and is in compace half a mile 
and mo. This thing hath been auncient’and 
exceeding ftrons, but fyns the building of New 
Sarefbyri, it went totally to ruin. Sum think 
that lak of water caufid the inhabitantes to re- 
finguifch the place, yet wer ther manny welles 
of fwete water; fum fay that after that, in tyme 
of civile wars, that caftelles and waullid touns 
wer kept, that the Caftellanes of Old Sarefbyri 
and the Chanons could not agree, infomuch that 


the Caftellanes apon a tyme prohibited them 


cumming from proceffion and rogation to re- 
entre the toun. Whereapon the Bifchop and 
they confulting togethir, at the laft began a 
. Charch on their own proper foyle, and then the 

people refortid ftrait to New Sarefbyri and builded 
ther, and then in continuance were a great num- 
bre of the houfes of Old Sarefbyri pullid down, 
and fet up at New Sarefbyri. Ofmunde, Erle 
of Dorcheftre, and ‘after Bifchon of Sarefbyri, 
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erected his Cathedral Church ther in’ the wefte’ 


part of the toun, and alfo his Palace, whereof 
now no token is but only a chappelle of our Lady 
yet itonding and meyntaind {1540}. ‘Ther was 
a paroch church of the Holy Rode befide in 
Old Sarefbyri, and another over the efte gate, 
whereof fum tokens yet remayne. I do not 
perceyue that ther wer any mo gates in Old 
Sarefby ri then to, one by the efte and another by 
welte.; withoute eche of thefe gates- was a fair 
fuburbe, and yn the efte fuburbe was a paroch 
church of St. John, and yet ther is a chappelle 
{tonding.—— her hath been houfes in tyme of 
mynde imhabitid in the efte fuburbe of Old Saref- 
byri, but now ther is not one houfe, neyther 
within Old Sarefbyri nor withoute, inhabitid. 

‘Ther was a right fair and ftrong Caiftelle within 
Old Sarefbyri longging to the Erles of Sarefbyri, 
efpecially the Longefpees. I reede that one 
Gualterus was the firft Erle after the conquetft 
of it.” Thus far Leland. 

-On this we may obferve, that the religious 
f@andations in Old Sarum were of very great 
antiquity; the kingdom being in great confufion 
during the Saxon_and Danifh invafions. made 
the clergy feek for places of defence to protect 
them from. the ravages and depredations com- 
mitted by thefe adventurers. Nothing but fuch 
a prefling necefiity could induce them to erect 
st. Mary’s Holy Rood, the Cathedral, and ano- 
ther church within fo narrow a compale as 2000 
feet, and Old Sarum contained no more, 
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[ct us compare the preceding with the fubfe- 
quent account of Old Sarum made by an 
eminent architect.* | 

«¢ This ancient fortrefs feems to have been 
formed upon the extreme end or termination of a 
hill, which commands an extenfive profpect : 
from this it was feparated by the removal of vaft 
quantities of earth, and thereby reduced to the 
circular figure it now is. “The whole work oc- 
cupies a {pace of near 2000 feet diameter: but 
the ancient city ftood to the fouth weit of the 
Caftle, and, as it were under it’s ramparts. The 
Caftle was fortified by a deep intrenchment, with 
a very {trong wall upon it’s inner rampart, con- 
fifting of flint, chalk, and rubble, cafed on the 
outfide with hewn ftone, as may be feen by a part 
{till remaining towards the north, It had two 
entrances, the principal towards the fouth eaft, 
guarded by a mole without, but fo near it, as to 
admit but of a very narrow paflage. The other 
was to the fouth weit, for bringing water to the 
garrifon from the river Avon which runs through 
the vale below, at the diftance of about half a 
mile. 

«« Near, and towards the north of this laft- 
mentioned entrance, are feen part of the founda= 
tions of the old Church ; likewife the traces of 
many other buildings, which very probably were 
the habitations of the Bifhop and clergy. ‘This 
large {pace was divided into parts by entrench- 
ments, with ramparts thrown up. At the center 

of 


* The late Mr. Pricer, furveyor to the Cathedral of Salifbury, 
in his Obfervations on that Church, 1753. 
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ef the large area, bounded by the preceding en- 
trenchment, there is another inclofure, guarded 
with a deep entrenchment and very high rampart 
inwards, having upon it’s fummit the vifible 
traces of a wall, with the remains of a portal 
towards the fouth eaft, and of a watch-tower 
towards the north weft, which may therefore be 
reckoned the citadel. Here alf> are difcovered 
the foundations of ruined fruGtures. From the 
faid watch-tower which overlooks the Church, 
and that quarter inhabited by the clergy, we need 
not doubt, but the foldicrs were more imme- 
diately troublefome, by the frequent infults, 
Fiots, and irregularities they committed ; which, 
added to the other inconveniencies of the place, 
were the reafons for the Pope granting his bull 
for tranflating the Church toa more commo- 
dious fituation.” 


No mention is made in the preceding remarks 
of the founders of Old Sarum, or who gave it 
the form it now is of; indeed the moit plaufible 
opinions on this head are at beft but ‘very pre= 
carious, SSN 

Roman coins have at different times been dug 
up here (particularly of the latter Emperors), 
many of which are in the pofleffion of feveral 
gentlemen of Salifbury. From hence it may be 
concluded that fome of thof Emperors refided 
near this place. It is the more probable, as many 
of them (according to the hiftorians of that age) 
were in this ifland, and no doubt vifited this 
ancient Caftle ; for at that period it maintained 
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a Roman garrifon ; and Johannes Sarifburientis 
informs us that the Emperor Severus kept his 
court here. 

The city of Old Sarum is as ancient as the 
Old Britons: nothing now remains of it but it’s 
ruins, which have a very auguft appearance 5 
but notwithfanding, it fends two Members to 


Parliament, who are eleéted by the proprietors 


of certain adjacent lands. 

A finele houfe {tands very near the above ruins, 
adjoining the high road, fuppofed by fome to 
belong originally to Old Sarum ; but as it has 
no relemblance of antiquity neither within nor 
without, ’tis natural to conclude that it was 


built long fince, and probably for the purpofe it | 


is now uied, the entertainment of travellers. 


SECT. 
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“NEW SARUM, for SALISBURY. ] 


Market-Place, Ccuncil- Houfe; Markets and Fairs; 
Public Amufements ; Schacls ; Cerporation ; Emi- 
nent Men of Salifoury. 


ROM the time of founding the Cathedral in 
the vale, the inhabitants of Old Sarum be- 
gan to defert their former refidence, and remove 
from thence, No finall inducement to this, was 
the charter of privileges granted by Henry LI. 
toit, making it a free city, and with the farne ex. 
tenfive immunities and liberties as Winchefter 
enjoyed. Bifhop Bingham alfo obtained leave 
to turn the weitern road through New Sarum, 
which formerly paffed through Wilton, for which 
purpofe Harnham bridge was then built. 


Mr. Price, before cited, obferves, the firft 
object of the new inhabitants was to provide 
themfelves with a corn mill, for the working of 
which, a head of water was indifpenfably necef- 
fary. This circumftance he not improbably 
conjectures, gave rife to thofe numerous little 
ftreams that run through mof of the ftreets, 
which were obliged to be raifed to prevent the 
water running into the houfes ; by thefe means 
alone can we account for the low fituation of 
many.old houfes, in which you defcend by a 
number of fteps, as well in the Clofe as in the 

City. 
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‘City. ‘Two of the gates leading into the Clofe 
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St. Ann’s gate and the Clofe gate) are a further 
proof of this; thofe appear very low, while 
Harnham gate remains lofty; which difference 
can arife from no other caufe, than that the foil 
at the two firft mentioned gates has been raifed, 
to accommodate the inhabitants of the Clofe 


and City. 
Marker-Piace; Councit-House. 


The Market-Placeis very extenfive, and would 
form a beautiful fquare, but for the Council- 
Houfe, which f{pcils the figure: this, however, 
in afew years will be entirely remedied, an act 
of Parliament having been procured for building 
a new Council-Houfe, on an extenfive and ele- 
gant plan ; the foundation {tone of which was 
lain on Tuefday the 16th of September 1788 
an infcription was cut on the ftone, fpecifying 
the date of the year. The building is now in 
oreat forwardne(s: it is fituated at the fouth caft 


end of the fquare. 


The prefent Council-Houfe is an old wooden 
ftructure, yet very convenient for the purpofes it 
was defiened for. Below are the law and crown 
courts; above is the council-chamber, where 
the city Juftices meet every Monday for the de- 
termination of caufes within their cognizance, 
and tor the better government of the city : here 
the Corporation aflemble on proper cccations. 
The room is fpacieus, and hung with the heads 
el of 
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of many benefactors, and with a fine piture of 
Queen Anne, paintedby the celebrated Dahl for 
the OGober club, a famous fociety of Members 
of Parliament in Queen Anne’s days, who met at 
the Bell (now called the Crown tavern) in Weft- 
minfter as long as the Queen lived; there are 
alfo fome other good original pictures of Kings 
William, Charles]. and if. and Queen Elizabeth, 
who honoured this city with their prefence ; 
Bifhops Burnet, Henchman, Ward, Hoadly, and 
Hyde the Chancellor, and of John Duke of 
Somerfet; alfe of Sir Thomas White, who 
founded St, John’s College, Oxford; Joan Pop- 
lin, Chaffin, and other benefaGors to this city ; 
there is likewife one of his prefent Majeity. 


MarKETS AND Fairs. 


Weekly Markets are held every Tuefday and 
Saturday; and every Tuefday fortnight through- 
. out the year, one of the largeft cattle markets in 
q the kingdom. Befides thefe, there are four Fairs 
| anitually——Tuefday after January 6, for cattle 
and woollen cloth ; Monday before old lady-day, 
for broad and narrow woollen cloth ; Whitfun 
Monday and Tuefday, for horfes and pedlery ; 
‘Tuelday after OGtober 10, for hops, cheefe, and 

enions. 


PusLic AMUSEMENTS. 


A Concert every fortnight, on a Thurfday, 
throughout the year, at which all ftrangers are 
admitted gratis: it is well fupported, and has 
been eftablifhed above feventy years. 


‘Twe 
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‘Two Affemblies in the winter, alternately; one 
fupported by the City, the other by the Clofe. 


The Theatre is neat, and is vifited by a com- 
pany of Commedians every winter. 


A Catch-club, held at the Spread Eagle, every 
‘Tuefday fortnight during the winter. 


‘The Races are held either in the month of July 
or Auguft, and continue three days; they are 
attended by a numerous and brilliant aflemblage 
of company. in the evening of each day, there 
is a Concert or Ball at the Afembly room. 


A Mufical Feftival every autumn in honour of 
St. Cecilia, aflifted by the principal vocal and . 
inftrumental performers in the kingdom. ~ 


SCHOOLS. 


There are two Boarding Schools for young 
ladies, pleafantly fituated in the Clofe ; alfo two 
others inthe City. Likewife a Grammar School 
in the Clofe, for young gentlemen ; and another 
in the City; with feveral other Schools, where 
writing, arithmetic, &c. are taughe. 


THe CorRPORATION 


Confifts of a Mayor, Recorder, Law-Recorder, 
twenty-four Aldermen, thirty Common-Council, 
a Town-Clerk, and three Sergeants at Mace. 

The 
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The Earl of Pembroke, Lard High Steward: 


Robert Freemantle, Efe. Afzycr. 
Earl of Radnor, Recorder. ~ 
Edward Poore, Efq.. Law-Recorder, 
John Turner, Efy. Tews-Cheri. 


Aldermen, 
Mr. John Maton, 


. William Huffey, Ef. 


Mr. Robert Wentworth, 
Mr. Jeffery Gawen, 
Wilham Talk, Efg. 
Mr. Thomas Dennis, 
Mr, John Gawen,* 
Mr. John Cooper, 

Mr. James Rethwell, 
H, P. Wyndham, Efq. 
Robert Cooper, Efq. ~ 
Mr, John Tanner, 
Mr. Rawlins Hillman, 
Mr. fohn Edgar, 


- Mr, Jofeph Elderton, 


Thomas Huffey, Efq.. 
Mr. Edward Eafion, 
Mr, William Stephens, 
Mr. John Wyche, 

Mr. ‘Thomas Long, 
Mr, Samuel Wyatt, 
Mr, James Eafton, 


~ Mr. George Maton, 


Mir. Edward Hinxmaa, 
Mr, G, Y. Fort, 


* Ranks as Alderman, 
having ferved the office of 
Mayor, but not refiding in 
Salifiury after bis mayoralty, 
qas not cvofen an Alderman. 


Comemon-Council 


Mr. Heary Dench, 
Mr. Abrabam Froud, 
William Moody, Efq. 
Mr. Thomas Lake, 
Mr. Henry Hinxman, 
Mr. William Collins, 
Mr. Michael Burrough, 
Mr. James Goddard, 
Mr. George Hufey, 
Mr. Thomas Wyatt, 
Mr. Robert Still, 

Mr. Richard Smith, 
Mr, Edward Ballard, 
Mr, B. C. Collins, 

Mr. Edward Baker, 
Mr. Thomas Brown, | 
Mr. Henry Shorto, 

Mr. James Merifield, 
Mr. John Tanner, Jun. 
Mr. William Boucher, 
Mr. Samuel Emly, 

Mr. Henry Stephens, 
Mr, Samuel Whitchurch, 
Mr. John White, 

Mr. Edmund White, 
Mr, ‘Thomas Atkinfon, 
Mr. R. B. Wray, 

Mr. Giles Loder. 


The Mayor is chofen the firft Thurfday after St. Matthew, 


and fworn into office the fir! Wednefday after the feaft of St. 
Martin, at the Council-Houfe, by the Bithop, if prefent ; if he 
‘be not prefent, by the Recorder; and in cafe the latter cannot 
attend, by the Law-Recorder or Senior Alderman, — : 
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EMINENT MEN or SALISBURY. 


Francis Hype 


Was born in this city, and died Secretary to the 
Englifh Embafly at Venice. There being fome 
refemblance between both places, in the circum- 
ftance of canals, it gave the wits a handle for the 
following epitaph : 

Born in the Englifp Venice, thou didt die, 

Dear friend, in te Italian Salifoury. 


Gopwin, Chanter of Sarum, 


Flourifhed about the year 1256. Bale informs 
us that he wrote many works, particularly a book 
of Meditations, which he dedicated to Ranilda, 
an anchorefs. 


WALTER WINTERBOURNE, 


According to Godwin, a native of this city ; 
entered into the Dominican order, He was a 
good poet and orator, an acute philofopher, and 
a deep controverfalift, which recommended him 
for Confeflor to Edward I. His eminence, and 
the favour of that Prince, recommended him to 
the Cardinalate of St. Sabine. Goingto Rome, 
to the election of Clement V. he died at Genoa, 
and his corps was brought to London, and in- 
terred, A.D. 1305. 


WILLIAM HoREMAN, 


Was born at New Sarum, and bred at Eton; 


from thence he removed to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He'was made Vice-Provoft of Eton, 
¢ where 
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where he died in 1535. ‘The catalogue of his 
works by Bale, juftly entitles him to the cha- 
racter of the moft univerfal fcholar of his time. 


HumMpHREY BeckHAM 

Was born at Salifbury in 1588. His parents 
would have brought him to the clothing buiinefs, 
had it been poffible to alter his pre-difpofition to 
another art. Humphrey was conftantly fhaping 
rude figures in wood and clay, which determined 
his father to apprentice him to a Mr. Roferave, 
painter and carver. Thefe arts, particularly 
the laft, had arrived at tolerable perfeGtion ; the 
church had conftant occafion for croziers, cru- 
cifixes, images of faints, &c. But what animated 
artifts, was the building of fepulchres, and the 
expenfive decoration of monuments. Inftances 
of this fort formerly were very common, not only 
in cathedrals, but in parochial churches, and in 
truth, many of them fhew a richnefs of invention 
and a regularity of difpofition that is admirable. 

Charles I. made a large col]leGtion of paintings 
and ftatues, and had fome tafte for the fine arts, 
but the troubles which continued moft part of 
his reign, prevented any improvement. At this 
unfavourable zra was Beckham born; and he 
lived to fee it thought meritorious to deftroy, with 
more than Gothic barbarity, the ftatues of faints 
and eminent men, and every remains of ancient 
ingenuity: no place was a greater fufferer than 
the Cathedral of Salifbury ; numberlefs ftatues 
_ were placed in the niches on the outfide of the 
church, and others in devout attitudes ; but fo 
| great 
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great was the fury of Cromwell’s foldiers, that 
though they indulged themfeives in rapes, mur- 
ders, and rapine without any remorfe, they pre- 
tended to abominate a itatue; even thofe of pri- 
vate families, and the brazen arms on the monu- 
ments of the deceafed, were defaced and carried 
away under the notion of removing fuperftition. 
Beckham now advanced in years, his genius 
was on the decline: the troubles of a family 
prevented him from attending to that walk in 
which he could excel : he fpent the latter part of 
his life in obfcurity, yet above want. Some time 
before his deceafe he carved his monument on 
the weft wall of St. Thomas’s Church; it re- 
prefents the Lord appearing to the Shepherds, 
and aifo fome other parts of Scripture. The 
defign, execution, and perfpective are not incon- 
fiderable for the hand of untutored nature. 


' Henry Lawes 


Was the fon of Thomas Lawes, a Vicar Choral 
of Salifbury Cathedral. He was educated, with 
his brother William, under Giovanni Coperario, 
({uppofed by Fenton, in his Notes on Waller, to be 
an Italian, but really an Englifhman, under the 
plain name of John Cooper) at the expence of 
Edward, Earl of Hertford. In the year 1625 he 
became a Gentleman of the Royal Chapel, and 
was afterwards of the Private Mufic to King 
Charles I. In the Bifhop’s Palace there is a 
portrait of him, marked with hisname, and #tat 
fue 26, 1622. It is not ill painted ; the face 
and ruff in tolerable prefervation ; the drapery 

C2 (a cloak) 
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(a cloak) is much injured.—For a more particu- 
Yar account, the curious readeris referred to War- 
ton’s Note on Milton’s Sonnet, addreffed to Lawes. 


THomas Cyuuss, 


A moft extraordinary perfon, was born at Eaft 
Harnham, half a mile from Salifbury. His pa- 
rents ‘were but in indifferent circumftances, and 
could give him but little education. 

Whatever time he could fpare was devoted to 
reading, by which he acquired a tolerable know- 
Jedge of many parts of fcience, though he never 
went to the bottom of any. In imitation of the 
London focieties or difputing clubs, he formed 
one in Salifbury, in which the Scriptures were 
read, and every one delivered his fentiments freely 
on fuch points as occurred. The Trinitarian 
Controverfy then under debate between Clarke 
and. Waterland, was taken cognizance of by 
Chubb’s theological club; their prefident feemed 
to enter into the fubject fo thoroughly, and to 
explain this abftrufe myftery with fo much eafe 
and perfpicuity, that the reft of the members de- 
fired him to commit his fentiments to writing ; 
this he did, and afterwards publifhed them under 
the title of The Supremacy of the Father Afferted. 
‘This piece aftonifhed the public; here was clofe 
reafoning, great per{picuity, and good language; 
3t recommended him to the knowledge of feveral 
men of fortune, and made him admired by all, 

He died in 1747, in the 68th year of his age. 
_ [For more minute memoirs of thefe and other Eminent Men of 
Salifbury, fee The Hiffory of Old and New Sarum.] 
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SECT. In: 


Churches and Charitable Inftitutions.—The See of 
Salifbury. 


Sr. EDMUND’s CHURCH. 


T the north eaft end of the city a College 
and Church was founded by Walter de la 
Wyle, Bifhop of Sarum, in the year 1268. It 
was dedicated to the honour of St. Edmund, and 
confifted of a Provoft and twelve Secular Canons, 
Upon the monattical diffolution it was veited in 
the crown, and Henry VIL. granted it with the 
right of patronage of the Church of St. Edmund, 
for ever, to William Saintbarbe, to be holden of 
the faid King as of his manor of Ludgerfhall, by 
fealty only, in free focage and not in capite, for 
all rents, fervices, and demands whatfoever. 

It is remarkable that this William Saintbarbe, 
though a layman, was, at the diffolution, Provoft 
of the faid College: in the grant he is ftiled 
Efquire, and it is there mentioned that he was 
appointed to the Provoftfhip by the exprefs order 
of the King. 

In the year 154@ the College was releafed by 
“William Saintbarbe to John Beckingham, who 
fold it in 1576 to Giles Eftcourt, in whofe fa- 
mily. it continued till the year 1660, and it was 
then transferred to Sir Wadham Wyndham, 
K.nt. in whofe pofterity it ftill remains. 

e3 This 
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This Church is now in the gift of the Bifhop, 
and fupported by fubfcription, but by what 
means, or at what time the right of prefentation 
was loft to the College, is not known. 

In the Antiquities of St. Edmund’s Church, 
printed in 1719, are the following particulars: 

‘¢ On the fouth fide of this Church, ina Win- 
dow, was a remarkable piece of Painting, which, 
for it’s fingularity, and having made a confider- 
able noife in the world, deferves a defcription. 

‘¢ In this Window were finely reprefented the 
Six Days Work of the Creation, in four different 
jights or partitions. ~ In feveral parts of it were 
figures of God the Father, pourtrayed in blue 
and red vetts, like little old men, the head, feet, 
and hands naked; in one place fixing a pair of 
ccompafles on the fun and moon. In other parts 
were fome blunders committed in point of chro- 
nology, as, the Godhead was figured creating 
‘the:Sun and Moon on the third day, whereas it 
‘fhould be the fourth; and the Trees and Herbs 
‘on the fourth day, inftead of the third; the Fowls 
on the third day, inftead of the fifth ; and the 
Creation of Man (from whofe fide the woman 
rifes) on the fifth, inftead of the laft; and the 
reft of the feventh day was reprefented by God 
the Father in a deep fleep.. 

<¢ ‘The fuperftition of this piece raifed the in- 
‘dignation of Henry Sherfield, Efq. Recorder of 
the city of Sarum, who irregularly and violently 
broke this Window ina fit of enthufiafm, for 
“which be was fummoned into and tried in the 
ptar-Chamber, February 6, 1632, fined 500l, 

and 
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and to acknowledge his offence before John, 
Lord Bifhop of this diocefe, and fuch perfons 
as he fhould think fit to have prefent.” 

In the fame Antiquities is the following account 
of the conventual feal of this College: <¢ It is a 
fquare figure of brafs; on it are reprefented 
figures of a Bifhop, perhaps the founder, in ca- 
thedra, lifting uphis right hand in a pofture of be- 
nediction, and a crofs in his left, under a canopy ; 
and under his feet a prieft on his knees, holding 
his hand clofed in a devout pofture; on his right 
hand, in an efcutcheon, are three ftars of twelve 
points each; on his Jeft hand, in another, is a 
chevron between three caftles. To what family 
the firft coat belongs I cannot difcover; likely to 
fome benefactor: the fecond unqueftionably be- 
longs to the name.of Wyle, and therefore may 
be fairly fuppofed to have been the founder's, 
Walter de la Wyle; round it is this infcription, 


S. Coe. Collegit Con. Edmundi Nove Sar. 


that is, the common feal of the conventual Col- 
lege of St. Edmund, New Sarum.” 


As fome workmen were levelling the gardens 
of the College in the year 1771, they difcovered 
the mouldring bones of near thirty bodies, fome 
umbones, or central pieces of ancient fhields 
(made of iron and of a conical form), with’ thin | 
brafs bandages affixed to them, by which bandages 
the wooden fhields were firmly fecured to the 
arm within; a large iron fword, and the heads 
of feyeral pikes or lances of the fame metal. 
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The remains of the wood-work of the thields 
are ftill vifible; but while the iron is fo corroded 
by age that it may be ealily crumbled between 
the finger and thumb, the brafs is as pure and as 
perfect as when it was firft compofed. 

_ tis fuppofed that thefe are the remains of a 
battle fought between Cynric, King of the Weft 
Saxons, and the Britons, who were, after a 
bloody flaughter on both fides, defeated by him 
in the year 552. This viGtory was of the greateft 
confequence to the Weft Saxon kingdom, as it 
brought into the poffeflion of Cynric the capital 
Britith fortrefs of Sorbiodunum, now called Old 
Sarum. In order to commemorate this action, 
Mr. Wyndham has erected an urn on the {pot, 
with this infcription on it: 3 





Hoe in campo, Cynricus, Occidentalium Saxonum Rex, Britannos 
ade) gravi bominum rage profligavit, ut vicinam urbem Sorbiodunum 
Facile mox expugnaret. Hujus cladis indicio junt, armorum rubigine, 
Hec non ofium putredine confeGorum, infignes religuia, nuper bic in 


apricum eruta, 


Ne loci faltem memoria periret, bec rit? dedicatur urna, A.D.1774, 


St. THOMAS’s CHURCH 


Was built as a Chapel of Eafe to the Cathedral, 
by Bifhop Bingham, 1240; it was dedicated to 
St. Vhomas a Becket, Archbithop of Canterbury, 
who was martyred in the reign of Henry II, as 
the monkifh writers pretend, for fupporting the 
rights of the Church againit the encroachments 
of the King, 


It 
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It may appear remarkable to thofe who are 
unacquainted with ecclefiaftical hiftory, that this 
Church, as well as the Church of St. Edmund 
(both ereéted about the fame period), fhould be 
dedicated to two modern faints, each of whom 
had fignalized himfelf in oppofing the regal 
power of this kingdom. Every one is informed 
of the refiftance that St. Thomas a Becket made 
againit Henry II; but it is not fo well known 
that St. Edmund, who had been formerly Trea- 
furer of the Cathedral of Old Sarum, was ap- 
pointed to the fee of Canterbury by Pope Inno- 
cent IV. in the year 1234, in violation of a prior 
election of the Monks of Canterbury, who had 
chofen a man in every refpeét agreeable to 
Henry III. It might be forefeen that the new 
Archbifhop could not expect to continue peace- 
ably or unmolefted in his high flation, and there- 
fore, poflibly apprehenfive of the fame deftiny 
which had awaited his predeceflor Becket, he 
prudently chofe, by a voluntary banifhment, to 
retire to the Continent, where he ended his days 
at Soiffons in France, in the year 1242. His 
virtue however, though of a lefs intrepid com- 
plexion than that of St. Thomas a Becket, was, 
within the fhort fpace of fix years after his de- 
ceafe, rewarded by Pope Innocent with a canon- 
ization, and, within twenty-four years, with the 
dedication of the church formed by Walter de 
Ja Wyle. Sic itur ad afira. | 

This Church is a large and beautiful pile, 138 
feet long within the walls, and 70 feet broad, 
confifting of a fpacious body, two aifles, three 
Re chancels, 
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chancels, and a veftry-room, with a handfome 
well-adorned tower, 30 yards hich to the top of 
the ftone work ; the finifhing above that is of 
wood, and covered with Iead. In this tower are 
eight bells (with a fet of chimes), whole tenor 
is 4 feet 6 inches diameter. On the eaft fide of 
the tower is a dial of near ro feet fquare, with 
quarter jacks under it; and on the fouth fide are 
two ficures ftanding in niches, the one repre- 
fenting St. Thomas a Becket, with his crofier, 
ftaff, and mitre; the other, the Virgin Mary 
with our Saviour in her arms, which is the arms 
of the Cathedral Church of Salifbury. 

‘The perpetual cure of St. Thomas is in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter, and fupported by 
fub{cription. 


St. MARTIN’s CHURCH 


“Is fituate at the eaft end of the city; the pa- 
tronage of it belongs to Mr. Wyndham, and it 
is alfo fupported by fubfcription. 





HOSPITALS. 


Trinity Hofpital (in Trinity-ftreet) was 
founded in the reign of Richard II. for twelve 
men, who are each allowed 2s. rod. per week. 
The Mayor for the time being his mafter. 


Bricket’s 


oe 


Bricket’s Hofpital (in Exeter-ftreet) was 
founded in the year 1519, for fix widows, who 
are paid 2s. per week cach. ‘There isa legacy to 
this hofpital of 2]. payable every May-day. All 
vacancies are filled by the Mayor for the time 
being. 


Eyre’s Hofpital (without where Winchefter 
gate formerly itood) was founded in the year 
1617, for fix men and their wives. “Their pay 
is 2s. 6d. per week. 


Alderfey’s Hofpital (in Winchefter-ftreet) was 
founded in the year 1683, for fix women, whofe 
pay is 2s. per week each. ‘The truftees are fix 
gentlemen of Salifbury. 


‘Taylor’s Hofpital (in Bond-ftreet) was founded 
in the year 1698, for fix men, who are each paid 
2s. 10d. per week. ‘This hofpital is in the gift 
of the Corporation of Salifbury. 


Froud’s Hofpital (in Bond-ftreet) was built in 
the year 1750; it fupports fix men and fix 
women, allowing them 3s. 6d. per week. ‘The 
truftees are fix gentlemen of Salifbury. 


LEGACIES. 


Three houfes in St. Ann’s Street, in the gift 
of the veftry of St. Martin, the legacy of Mr. 
Sutton. No pay. 


Six 
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~ Six houfes in Culver-ftreet, fuppofed to be a 
donation from Bithop Poore ; alfo in the gift of 
the veftry of St. Martin. No pay. | 


In Bedmin-ftreet are about twenty houfes, 
given by Mrs. Marks, formerly an inhabitant of 
this city; in the gift of Mr. Edwards. No pay. 


INFIRMARY. 


This #ruGture owes it’s origin to the munif- 
cence of the late Lord Feverfham. He bequeathed 
the fum of scol. to the firft public charity of this 
kind that fhould be fet on foot in the county of 
Wits. ‘To fo benevolent a purpofe the nobility 
and gentry gave every poffible encouragement, 
and the fub{criptions arofe in a fhort time to a 
confiderable fum. The Infirmary was foon af- 
terwards built. : 


To be the caufe of adminiftering relief to the 
afflicted, by the various means held forth by fo 
excellent an inftitution, muft be a pleafing re-+ 
fiction to the mind of every one who becomes a 
fubfcriber to this charity. 


In the front of the building, near the top, 
is the following infcription, engraved in white 
ftone : | 


General Infirmary, fupported by Voluntary Contribution. 
1767. 


THE 
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THe SEE or SALISBURY. 


This fee hath undergone many alterations, 
from the time it was firft eftablifhed, to it’s final 
fettlement in Salifbury. It’s firft feat was at 
Sherborn in Dorfetfhire, and the diocefe then 
had epifcopal jurifdiGtion over all thofe counties 
which now conititute the diocefes of Salifbury, 
Briftol, Wells, and Exeter. But Wells and 
Exeter were difmembered from it, and erected 
into two diftinét bifhopricks in anno go5 ; and 
a few years afterwards another fee was formed out 
of the remaining jurifdiction of Sherborn, and 
feated at Wilton in Wiitfhire. Bur this laft fee, 
after having had eleven Bithops of it’s own, was 
once more united to Sherborn: and foon after, 
the feat of the fee was removed to Old Sarum, 
which at that time had a Dean and Canons, from 
the timeof Fienry I. Herman, thé then Bifhop, | 
began to build a Cathedral Church there, which 
was finifhed by St. Ofmund. Bifhop Richard 
Poore brought the feat of the fee from the hill of 
Ojd Sarum to Salifbury, where it hath continued 
ever fince. He firft began the Cathedral Church 
here, which was finifhed in the year 1258 by 
Bifhop Bridport, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It was confecrated on the 3oth of Sep- 
tember, in the prefence of King Henry III. the 
Archbiihop of Canterbury, and a great number 
of the nobility and prelates; and, according to 
an account then delivered to the King, it had 

coft 
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coft 40,000 marks, a fum far lefs than might 
have been fuppofed, even allowing for the diffe- 
rence of the value of money. 

In ancient times the Bithops of Salifbury were 
Precentors tothe Archbifhop of Canterbury; and 
King Edward [V. annexed the Chancellorfhip 
of the Garter to the Bifhops of this fee; but, in 
the new ftatutes made by King Henry VIII. this 
office was left folely at the King’s difpofal, or to 
a clergyman or layman; and fince Bifhop Ward’s 
time, it hath continued, without interruption, to 
be conferred on the Bifhops of Salifbury. 

This fee hath yielded to the church of Rome 

one Saint and two Cardinals, and to the Englifh 
nation one Lord Chief Juftice, three Lord 
Chancellors, two Lord Treaturers, two Matters 
of the Rolls, two Chancellors to the Univerfity 
of Oxford, and one to the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 
This diocefe contains all Wiltfhire, except 
two parifhes ; all Berkfhire, except one parifh, 
and part of another : it hath likewife feveral pa- 
rifhes in Dorfetfhire (in the diocefe of Briftol), 
it’s own peculiars ; making in all about 544 pa- 
rifhes, of which 109 are impropriations. It has 
three Archdeacons, viz. of Salifbury, Wilthhire, 
and Berkfhire, and is valued in the King’s books 
at 1307]. 118. 8d. and computed to be worth, 
annually, 35001. ‘The clergy’s tenths amount 
to goil. 8s. 

‘To this Cathedral belong a Bifhop, a Dean, 
a Precentor, a Chancellor, three Archdeacons, 
a Sub-Dean, a Sub-Chanter, forty-five Preben- 

| daries, 


Lt 2 
daries, fix of which, being refidentiary, are ftiled 


Canons; four Vicars, or Petty Canons, fix 
finging Men, eight Chorifters, an Organift, and 


other officers. 


‘THE BisHop, Dean, &c. oF SALISBURY. 


The Bifhop — 


Dean — 
Chancellor of Diocefe 
Precentor — 
Chancellor of Church 
Treafurer — 
Sarum 
Archdeacons of } Wilts 
Berks 
Sub-Dean _ 
Sub-Chanter — 


THE 


The Dean — 


Canons Refidentiary 


John Douglas, D. D. 

John Ekins, D. D, 

Sir Charles Gould, Knt. LL. D. 
Nathanael Hume, M, A. 
William Talbot, M. A. 
Francis Dodfworth, M. A. 
William Whitworth, M. A, 
Arthur Coham, M.A, 
Arthur Onflow, D. D. 
James Stirling Samber, D. D. 
John Seliwyn, LL. B. 


CHAPTER. 


John Ekins, D.D. 
Mr. Precentor Hume, 
Newton Ogle, D. D. 
Walter Kerrich, M, A, 
Robert Price, LL.D. 
Charles Mofs, M.A. 
Barfcot Colton, M.A. 
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St © ¥F. iV. 


Lhe Cathedral; Spire; Eaft Windsw; Monuments: 
Library; Cuftom of Choral Bifoops; Chapter 
Houfe, Cloifters :—The Clofe; the Bifhop’s Pa- 
lace; Bifbop Ward's College of Matrons. 


CATHEDRAL. 


N the year 1225, Richard Poore, finding the 
if new fabric of the Church fo far advanced that 
divine fervice might conyeniently be performed 
in it, commanded the Dean to cite all the Canons 
to be prefent on the Michaelmas following. 
The Bifhop came in the vigil of St. Michael, 
and confecrated in the new Cathedral three altars; 
the firft, in the eaft part, in honour of the Holy 
Trinity and all Saints; the fecond, in the north 
part of the Church, to St. Peter ; and a third, 
in the fouth, to St, Stephen and the other mar- 
tyrs. Henry, Archbifhop of Dublin, and 
Stephen, Archbifhop of Canterbury, were pre- 
fent at thefe tranfactions; who, after fome hours 
fpent in prayer in the Néw Church, went down 
to the Bifhop’s houfe, and were nobly entertained 
fora week. ‘The next year the bodies of the 
three Bifhops of Old Sarum were brought from 
thence, and interred in the new fabric, viz. the 
body of St. Ofmond, with thofe of Roger and 
Joceline. Ofmond was not canonized till 230 
years after, in the reign of Henry VI. + 

e 
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We thall now proceed to a defcription of the 
Cathedral; in the words of Sir Chriftopher Wren, 
who accurately furveyed it in 1668. 


«¢ The whole pile (fays he) is largeand mag- 
nificent, and may be juftly accounted one of the 
beft patterns of architecture of the age wherein 
it was built. The figure of it is a crofs, uport 
the interfection of which ftands a tower; anda 
teeple of ftone, as high from the foundation as 
the whole length of the nave, and is founded 
upon four pillars and arches of the interfection. 
Between the fteeple and the eaft end is another 
crofling of the nave, which on the weft fide only 
has no aifles: the main body is fupported on 
pillars with aifles annexed, and buttrefies with- 
out the aifles, from whence arife bowes, or flying 
buttreffes, to the walls of the nave ; which are 
concealed within the timber roof of the aifles. 

«¢ The roof is almoft as fharp as an equilateral 
triangle, made of fmall timber after the ancient 
manner, without principal rafters. “The whole 
Church is vaulted with chalk between the arches 
and crofs {pringers only, after the ancient man- 
her, without orbs and tracery, excepting under 
the tower, where the fpringers divide, and re- 
prefent a fort of tracery: and this appears to 
me to have been a later work, and to have been 
done by fome later hand than that of the firft 
architect, whofe judgment I muft juftly com- 
mend for many things beyond what I find in 
divers Gothic fabrics of later date, which though 
more elaborated with nice and {mall works, yet 

D want 
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want the natural beauty that arifes from propor 
tion of the firft dimenfions ; for here the breadth 
to the height of the naves, and both to the fhape 
of the aifles, bear a good proportion: the pillars, 
and the intercolumniations (or fpaces betwixt - 
pillar and pillar) are well fuited to the height of 
the arches. The mouldings are decently mixt 
with large planes, without an affeGation of 
filling every corner with ornaments, which, un- 
lefs they are admirably good, glut the eye, as 
much. as in mufic too much divifion cloys the 
ear. The windows are not made too great, nor 
yet the light obftru€ted with many mullions and 
tranfoms of tracery work, which was the ill 
fafhion of the next following age ; our artift 
knew better, that nothing could add beauty to 
light ; he trufted in a ftately and rich plainnefs, 
which his marble fhafts gave to his work; I can- 
not call them pillars, becaufe they are fo long 
and flender, and generally bear nothing, but are 
added only for ornament to the outlide of-the 
great pillars, and decently faftened with brafs. 

«¢ Thefe pillars fhew much greater than they 
are; for the fhafts of marble that encompats 
them, feem to fill out the pillar toa proportionable 
bulk ; but indeed they bear little or nothing, and 
fome of them that are prefled, break and {plit ; 
but this is no way fo enormous as under the | 
fteeple, which being 400 feet high, is borne by 
four pillars ; and therefore, out of fear to oyer- 
burthen them, the infide of the tower, for 40 feet 
high above the nave, is made with a flender 
hollow work of pillars and arches: nor hath it 

any 
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atiy buttreffes; the fpire itfelf is but 9 inches 
thick, though the height be above 150 feet. 
Almoft all the Cathedrals of the Gothic form, 
are weak and defective in. the poife of the vault 
of the aifles : as for the vaults of the nave, they 
are on both fides equally fupported and propped 
up from fpreading, by the bowes or flying but- 
trefles, which rife from the otitward walls of the 
aifles. But for the vaults of the aifles, they are 
indeed fupported on the outfide by the buttrefies, 
but inwardly they have no other ftay bat the 
pillars themfelves; which as they are ufually 
proportioned, if they ftood alone without the 
weight above, could not refift the fpreading of 
the aifles one minute; truce indeed, the great load 
above of the walls and vaulting of the nave, 
fhould feem to confine the pillars in their per- 
pendicular ftation, that there fhould be no need 
of a butment inward ; but experience has {hewn 
the contrary, and there is fearce any Gothic 
Cathedral, that I have feen at home and abroad, 
wherein I have not obferved the pillars to yield 
and bend inwards from the weight of the vault 
of the 2ifle.” This critical inquiry into the 
defeéts and merits of this elegant ftractute, by fo 
able an hand, cannot fail of being Sor to the 
eurious and nice obferver. 





SPIRE. 


The diferent ftyle of architeQure which dif- 
tinguifhes this beautiful ornament to the Cathe- 
dral, together with the higher part of the Tower, 
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from the reft of the ftruéture, has often induced 
critical judges of Gothic archite&ture to fufpe& 
that the Spire was added to the Tower in a pe- 
riod much pofterior to the original building; but 
no probable conjecture has yet been offered to 
determine it’s proper age: the curious reader 
therefore we doubt not will be gratified by the 
following information, for which he is indebted 
to a gentleman of great eminence in the literary 
world, and from whom the public is in expeCta~ 


tion of the Hifary of ArchiteGiure in England : 


<< There is a patent of the firft year of King 
Henry V1. 1423, which recites, ¢ that the Stone 
‘Tower ftanding in the middle of Salifbury Ca- 
thedral is become ruinous, and empowers the 
Dean and Chapter to appropriate sol. annually 
for it’s repairs.’ “This was a very confiderable 
fum ; and | think an inference may fairly be 
drawn, that the repair was made, and the Tower 
rebuilt, with the addition of a Spire. “The higher 
and greater part of the prefent Tower is evidently 
ingrafted on work of an older and fimpler con- 
ftruction. 1 fuppofe this new Tower and Spire 


to have been finifhed not later than the year 1429, 


for in that year Sir Walter Hungerford had li- 
cence from the King to appropriate the great. 
tythes of Cricklade and the reverfion of the 
manor of Cricklade, called Abingdon’s Court, to 
the Dean and Chapter of Salifbury Cathedral, 
to maintain the tall Spire Steeple of that fabric in 
repair.” 
Dugdale’s Baronage, ii, 205. 
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It is faid that a confultation was once held» 
whether it would not be advifeable to take down 
the Spire [this was foon after the fall of Wim- 
borne Spire in 1610], it being in fo ruinous a 
tate; but after fome deliberation, it was refolved 
in the negative. Sir Chriftopher Wren. being 
aiterwards employed, he fo ftrengthened it as to 
make that and the Tower more fecure than ever. 

Tour through the Whole of Great Biitain, 
corrected to 1748, 


The architecture of the prefent Tower and it’s 
Spire is quite in that ftyle of building which be- 
gan to be in fafhion about the beginning of the 
hfteenth century. 

The walls of the Spire at it’s bafe is about 
two feet ix thicknefs, which as it afcends leflens, 
till at the top it finifhes at only feven inches 
thicknefs, 

A neat parapet wall encompaffes the whole 
building, and the quantity of timber in the fevera] 
roo*s, according to a moderate computation laid 
before the Lords of the Treafury in the year 
1737 amounts to 2641 tons of oak. 


DIMENSIONS 
of the principal parts of the Cathedral, 


LENGTES. Feet, 
Extreme outfide from weft toea@ - - - - =.= 480 
NEE BEA aa ie ee eR ee? hae 452 
From the extreme weft tothe centre of the tower - 235 
Dittenhide a en eee ee eS nw BIR 
From the centre of the tower to that of the eaft crofs 96 
D3 WIDTHS. 
- en —- ~ oa - OE 
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WIDTHS, * Féet, 
Extreme outfide of the grand crofs, fouth tonorth - 232 - 
Dither nhCe = ae sk ep a ag ee, ae eee 205 
Extreme of the weft front-- - - = - - + © 415 
Extreme of the body, or three aifles - - - - - 102° 
Nave between pillar and pillar - - - - - -~ 34. 
Extreme of the tower fromwe toca - -- - - 5% 

HEIGHTS, 


From the pavement to the extreme top of the fpire 400 
Ditto to the tap of thecapfione or ball - - - © 387 
Ditto to the top of the parapet wall of the tower - 207 
.-Ditto.to the extreme top of the weft front - = -. 20° 
Ditto tothe top of the vaulted cieling of the nave - 84 
_ Ditto to the cieling of the aifles - - - - =~ - 38 


The East Winpow of the Choir 


Is a reprefentation, in ftained glafs, of the Brazen 
Serpent in the Wildernefs, executed from a de- 
fign of the late ingenious Mr. Mortimer, by 
Mr. Pearfon of Weitminfter, who has, in point 
of colouring and per{pective, equalled at leaft any 
of his predeceflors in this art, and infinitely ex- 
ceeded them by an invention of his own, by 
which this Window, though 21 feet high and 17 
wide, appears (except the mullions) to bea fingle 
plate of glafs.. . . 

' This very great ornament to the Cathedral — 
was lately prefented to it by the Earl of 
Readnor.- - - - + | 


[Very confiderable improvements are at prefent making in 
this beavtiful Cathedral under the aufpices of the late Bithop, 
now tramflated to the See of Durham, and under the direétion of 
the celebrated architect Mr,"James Wyatt. } 


Monu- 
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MoNnuMENTS, 


The Monuments are numerous, and fome of 
them very beautiful: we fhall mention the moft 
remarkable. 


On the fouth fide of the eaft crofs aifle, is the 
dormitory of the dukes of Somerfet, with feveral 
figures of white marble, viz. a man and woman 
at length, he in armour, fhe in her robes, both 
praying; and at their head and feet a perfon in 
armour, under four Corinthian marble pillars 
and pyramids. Under the arch is a black mar- 
ble tablet, with 2 long infcription in gold ca- 
pitals. The whole is adorned with enfigns and 
banners. 

This monument, we are informed, will fhortly 


be repaired and beautified by order ef the Duke 


of eet: 


Infeription on the Founder of the Somer fet Monument. 


Edvardo Hertfordiz Comiti, Baroni de Beauchamp, illuftriffimi 
principis Edvardi Ducis Someriet. Com Hertfordiz “Procom 
Beauchamp et Baronis de Sanéto Mauro Garterianr ‘ordinis 
equeftris celeberrimi fodalis Edvard? VI, Reg. avunculi guberna- 
toris ejufg. &c. &c. 


Jn Englifh thus: 


Sacred to the memory of Edward, Earl of Hertford, Baron 
Beauchamp, fon and heir of the moft illuftrious nobleman Edward 
Duke of Somerfet, Earl of Hertford (Vifcompt Beauchamp, Baron 
of Saintmaur, Knight Companion of the moft noble order of the 
Garter, uncle to King Edward VI. Regent and a worthy Protector 
D4 of 
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of his Realms, Dominions, and Subjects, Generalifimo of his 
Majefty’s Forces, Lord Lieutenant and Earl Marthal of England, » 
Governor and Captain of the iflands of Guernfey and Jerfey), 
by Anne his wife, defcended from a very ancient and illuftrious | 
family. , 

As alfo to the memory of his moft dear and beloved wife Ca- 
tharine, daughter and heir of Henry and Frances Grey, Duke and 
Duchefs of Suffolk, (daughter and heir to Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, by Mary, fifter to King Henry VIII. Queen Dowager 
of France), and great grand-daughter to King Henry VII. (a mar_ 
riage equaily honourable on both Sides) who after having expe- 
Tieneed the viciffitudes of fortune, together reft in the fame peace 
wherein they lived. This. great and illuftrious lady deceafed on 
the 22d.of January, 1563, leaving a fingular example of virtue, 
piety, beauty, and conftancy. . 
~ He preferyed unfullied the nobility defcended to him, was a 
man of the ftriteft honour, famous for his eloquence, prudence, 
ginocence, and ftridtnefs of life; and not lefs famous for his 
virtues and accomplifhments, than for the luftre of his high birth, 
having received his education with Prince Edwerd, fon to King 
Henry; and having been employed in an embafly of confequence 
by James, King of Great Britain, to the Arch Duke and Duchefs, 
he acquitted himfelf of the tru with the greatef fidelity and 
honour, His munificence rendered him illuftrious at home and 
abroad, and though his fortune was great, he was far richer in the 
endowments of his mind, And having never availed himfelf of 
his power to opprefs thofe who were dependant on him, full of 
honours, as of years, he yielded to nature on the 6th of April, 162 I, 
in the 83d year of his age, ; ; 

On the north fide is a beautiful tomb of Pur- 
beck ftone, over which is an arch fupported by 
four twifted Corinthian pillars and four pilafters, 
on the top of which are four pyramids with balls 
on their fummits, and on the top of allisa globe, 

eer gy aa é wherein 
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wherein is a cube. “At the four corners are the 
four cardinal virtues, Prudence, Juftice, Tem- 
perance, and Fortitude, with their proper fym- 
bols. Fame has a laure] and palm-branch in her 
hands. Underneath are the figures of a man and 
a woman in full length; he isin armour, his 
head fupported by a cufhion on a head-piece, 
and his feet by a horfe; fhe is in a widow’s 
drefs, and her feet on a greyhound; both hold 
up their hands in a pofture of devotion. The 
infcription informs us, that it is the monument 
of Sir Thomas Gorges, Baronet, of Longford in 
this county, and Helen Snachenberg, Marchionefs 
Dowager of Northampton, his wife, one of the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber to Czcilia, daughter 
of Eric, King of Sweden. . She was afterwards 
Maid of Honour to Queen Elizabeth. She lived 
at Longford Caftle, now-the feat of the Earl of 
Radnor, which was built by her: here Queen 
Elizabeth came to pay her a vifit after hunting 
in Clarendon Park, Saturday, September the 
4th, 1574. ‘Their fon, Edward Gorges, Lord 
Dundalk in Ireland, built this dormitory. There 
are various hieroglyphical figures alluding to the 
infcriptions. 


On the fouth wall, on a black marble tablet, 
fupported by two Ionic pillars, is the epitaph of 
Sir Henry Hyde, Baronet, who was Envoy from 
Charles If. to the Porte, and refident in Grecce 
for many years.. He was beheaded for his at- 
tachment to the King, by Cromwell’s party, 
in 1650. 

nek On 


‘ 
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--On the fouth wall is a fair white marble 
monument, fupported by two black. Corinthian 
pillars, to Dr. John Davenant, Bifhop of Salif- 
bury. He was the moft celebrated polemic di- 
vine of his age, and as fuch fent by James 1. to 
the Synod of Dort. In his life he was moft 
exemplary, and a lively picture of a primitive 
paitor: he died in 1631. 


On the fame wall, is a black marble monu« 
ment, enchafed in white, with an infcription to 


the memory of Mrs. Mary Cooke, and the fol- 
lowing verfes : ; 


What duties muf& commend a virtuous wife, 
To God, to hufband, and to parents due! 
Thofe, Fame reports, fhe praStis’d all her life, 
And bids pofterity believe it true ; 
And that her dowries, and fweete guifts of mind, 
To her leave praife, to her leave griefe behind, 
One fonne the had, which was to her fo deere, 
‘That while the gave him life, the dead Lies héere, 
1642. 


Againft the fouth wall, under an arch, lies a 
man in armour, and by him his lady in a black 
robe fowered with gold; the whole fupported 
by two black Corinthian pillars, round which 
are twiited vine leaves and grapes of gold and 
green. On thearchitrave, in capital gold letters 
is in{cribed, 


Siz Ricwarp Momresson, KNIGHT, AND 
DamE KATHERINE HIS WIFE, 
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On the fouth fide of the crofs-aifle is a {mall 
dormitory of curious workmanthip, partly facing 
the choir, built by Bifhop Audley; in which 
were formerly many images of the Apoftles and 
other eminent Saints; but now loft. } 


On the ground beneath this chapel, on the 
north fide, lies the tomb of Richard Page, the 
laft of the Priors of Ivy Church, He was col- 
lated May 20, 15143 made Archdeacon of 
Colchefter Feb. 16, 1518; and was afterwards 
Dean of St: Paul’s.—The infcription is ftill re- 
maining round the border, in Monkifh verte, 
and is as follows : 


Richardus tumulo | Hensricus quadruplo 

Pacus fepeletur in ifto Bis celebris numero 

Prefes Cenobil, Experti numen 

Qui fuit Ederofi Nobis quicunque benignum 
Huic rex prebendam Defunétum precibus 
Donavit atq.---ienam || Commemorate piis. 


A.D. 1540. JA. 12. 


In thefe verfes we find a ftrange kind of compli- 
ment to King Henry VIII. 


On the fame fide, on a fmall black marble 
tablet, is this infcription : 

The three grave ftones underneath this place, of Jo. Jewell, 
Robert Wivil, and Edmund Gheaft, Bifhops of this church of 
Sarum, were removed out of the choir upon the paving thereof 
with white marble, which was done at the charges of the Rev. 
Dr. John Townfon, the fon of Robert Townfon, formerly Bithop 
ef this church. Anno Dom, 1634, 


Behind 
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Behind the altar, under an arch, with a clofet 
over it, lies Bifhop Blythe. [1483.] 


Againft the weft wall of the fouth crofs aifle, 
under a bufto, in epifcopal habit, adorned with 
a telefcope and other mathematical inftruments 
in relievo, is an infeription to Dr. Seth Ward, 
Bifhop of Salifbury. He was born at Bunting- 
ford in Hertfordfhire, and educated in Sydney 
College, Cambridge.» His great mathematical 
learning recommended him to the beit prefer- 
ments. He was made Bifhop of Exeter frft, 
1661, and from thence tranflated to Sarum, 1667. 
The Widow’s College (mentioned hereafter) is 
owing to his munificence. The Chancellorfhip 
of the Garter had for many years been in la 
hands, but he procured from King Charles II, a 
reitoration of it to the See of Sarum, to which it 
had formerly been annexed. 


In one of the windows is the figure of a perfon 
in a gown ; it is Dr. Kymer, a phyfician, and 
Dean of this church. [1463.] | 


Lord Stourton, in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, having murdered a gentleman at his own 
table, with fome circumftances of barbarity, 


forfeited the ufual grace of the crown, in bein 


beheaded ; it was ordered that he fhould die at 
the gallows. After his execution, his friends 
defired to have him buried in this Cathedral, 
but the Bifhop refufed, unlefs the filk halter 
in which he was executed: was hung up over 

him, 
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him, as 4 monument of his crime: this was 
complied with, and remained here until a few 
years ago. 


Tue LIBRARY 


(Which formerly belonged to the Cathedral of 
Old Sarum) was founded by Bifhop Ofmond, 
who was remarkably fond of letters, and a great 
patron of Jearned men. It was built by Bifhop 
Jewell, and furnithed. with books by his fuc- 
ceflor Dr. Gheatt. 


CHAPTER-HOUSE: 


This building is an oG@tagon: the roof bears 
all upon one fmall pillar in the centre, which 
feems too feeble to fupport it. The Chapter- 
Houfe, from this very circumftance, is as curious 
and extraordinary a building as any in Europe. 
The carved work over the Prebendaries’ ftalls 
here, if we may judge from what has efcaped the 
facrilegious hands of Cromwell’s. party, was as 
beautiful for defign and execution, as any this 
kingdom afforded. . 


The Hiftory of the Old Teftament, beginning” 


with the Creation of Man, and ending with the 
Overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, is 
finely reprefented in high relief. -‘There is great 


richnefs of invention difplayed in many of the: 


figures; the draperies are eafy, and the expreffion 
in the various countenances well imagined and 
executed. Noah’s Ark particularly deferves at- 

tention, 
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téfition; as alfo the building of Babel; and above 
all, the Deftruétion of Sodom, where we behold 
the city tumbling into ruins, in fuch a manner as 
gives us no fmall idea of the artift’s abilities. In 
a word, the Chapter-Houfe is extremely curious 
on many accounts, and ought always to be feen 


by thofe who vifit the Cathedral. 


Dimenfions of the Chaptér-Houk. 


Out to out of the walls, diameter . - - “78 feet. 

In the clear withinfide"-- = = . = _ 58 

Height of the yauited cieling - - = - 52 
CLOISTERS: 


From the etand crofs aifle of the Cathedral, 
you enter the Cloifters, which are very fpacious, 
being 


From out to out of the walls = - = - 195 feet. 
CAI a ns me 140 
Clear width to walkin - - - . . = 4g 


"Fhis laft mentioned fpace is fecured from the 
weather by a covering of lead exaétly fo wide as 
the walk; from which circumftance it would be 
a very convenient place for the recreation of 
infirm and fuperarnuated perfons, 


The Cloifters join the Cathedral, and lead to 


the Bifhop’s Palace. Since the prefent altera- 
tions began in the Cathedral, the CloifterGround 
has been ufed as a burying place for the Clofe. 


VERSES 
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Verses on SALISBURY CATHEDRAL; 


By the learned Danrer RoceErs, 


Mira canam, foles quot continet annus, in und, 

Tam numerofa ferunt, ade, fenefira micat. * 
Marmoreafque capit fufas tet ab arte columnas, 

Conprénfas horas quot vagus annus babet. 
Totque patent porte quot menfibus annus abundat, 

Res mira, at verd res celebrata fide. 


Camden’s Britannia Abridged, v.i. p. 1643 


Attempted in Englith, 
Be cee Ite Row. Samuzx Roctzss 


Ms caezy windows may you here behold, 

As dys in the revolving year are told: 

Compute the hours that one full year compofe, 

As many marble fhafts thefe walls inclofe: 

Nor numbers Phebus in his annual round 

More months, than doors within this fabric found. 


By another Hand. 


As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in this church we fee 5 

As many marbie pillars here appear, : 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year j 
As many gates as moons one year does’ view— 
Strange tale to tell! yct not more firange than true. 


CHORAL 
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CHORAL BisHops: 


Before we leave the Cathedral, it may afford 
fome entertainment to add a few particulars re- 
lating to the cuftom of Choral Bifhops, 


What gave rife to this enquiry was, the dif- 
covery of a itone monument reprefenting a little 
boy habited in epifcopal robes; 2 mitre 6n his 
head, and a crofier in his hend. J his; which 
was buried under the feats near the pulpit, was 
taken from thence, and placed in the north part 
of the nave, where it now® lies, defended by iron 
crofs-bars. Mr. Gregory, Prebendary of Win- 
terbourn Earles, after a great deal of trouble in 
fearching old ftatutes and manufcripts, found 
that the children of the choir anciently elected a 
Chorifter Bifhop on St. Nicholas’s day; from 
that to Innocent’s day, he was drefled in ponti-~ 
fical robes; his fellows were Prebendaries, and 
they performed every fervice except the mafs, 
whieh the real Bifhop, Dean, and Prebendaries 
ufually did. They made proceffions, fung part 
of the mafs, and fo_careful was the church that 
no interruption nor prefs fhould incommode 
them, that by a ftatute of Sarum it was pro-~ 
nounced excommunication for any to do fo. 

If the Choral. Bifhop (continues Gregory) 
died within the month, his exequies were folem- 
nized with an anfwerable pomp and fadnefs ; he 
was: buried, as all other Bifhops, in his orna- 
ments. = 


At 
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At his feet is a monfter, fuppofed to be a 
dragon, being part, perhaps, of his family arms : : 
or, as others imagine, it refers to the words of 
the Pfalmift, Thou fhalt tread on the lion and 
dragon, meaning the Saints. 


The curious Reader will, we doubt not, be 
amufed with the following account of this ftrange 
ceremony taken from Mr. Warton’s Hiifory of 
Enclifh Poetry, v.i, p. 248: In all the col-— 
legiate churches of France, as well as England, it 
was cultomary to celebrate the feaft of the Boy- 
Bithop. In the ftatutes of the one eae 
cathedral of Tulles, given in the year 1497; 
ss Gad that during the celebration of the fefti: a 
of the Boy-Bifhop, moralities were prefented, 
ged feews of murecies, with farces and other 
fports, but compatable with deccrum. After 
dimner they exhibited without their mafks, but 
in proper drefles, fuch farces as they were 
matters of, in different parts of the city. It is 
probable that the fame entertainments attended 
the folemnization of this ridiculous feftival in 
England; and from this fuppofition fome critics 
may be inclined to deduce the practice of our 
plays being acted by the choir-boys of St. Paul’s 
Church and theChapei-royal,. which continued till 

‘romwell’s ufurpation.—In the ftatutes of Eton 
College, given 1441, the Epifcopus Puerorum is: 
ordered to perform divine fervice on St. Nicho~ 
las’s day Rudr. xxxi.—In the ftatutes of Win- 
chefter College, given 1380, Pueri (that is, the 
pe and his fellows are permitted on 

E Inno- 
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Innocent’s day to execute all the facred offices'in 
the chapel, according to the ufe of the church of 
Sarum. Rubr. xxix.—This wo piece of reli- 
gious mockery flourifhed greatly in Salifbury 
Cathedral. In the old ftatutes of this church 
there is a chapter de epifcopo cherifiarum, and their 
proceffionale gives a long and minute account of 
the whole ceremony. ” Edit. Resham. 1555— 
This ceremony was abolifhed by a proclamation 
no later than 33 Henry Vill —In the inventory 
of the treafury of York Cathedral, taken in 1530, 
we have Item una mitra parva cum petris ere epifcope 
puerorum, &c. 
Dugd. Monaft, v, ili, p. 169, 170. 





THe CLOSE, 


Which was formerly furrounded with a wall, is 
the refidence of the Bifhop, Dean, Canons, and 
the feveral attendants on the Cathedral. 


Tur BISHOP’s PALACE. 


& 

Few buildings have undergone a_ greater 
ehange, without an entire demolition, than the 
Bifhop’s Palace. From being a moft incon-— 
venient, gloomy, cheerlefs houfe, it is become 
one of the moit convenient and cheerful. 


By 





= 


By a manufcript in the poffeffion of the late 


‘Thomas Rawlinfon, it appears, that in the time 


of the civil wars, fome of Cromwell’s party fold 
the Bifhop’s Palace, with it’s furniture, &c; to 
William and Thomas Baxter, for the fum of 
88ol. 2s. ; and the royalties of Sarum, and certain 
other lands, to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
New Sarum, for 35901. 7s. 8d. 


MATRONS’ COLLEGE: 


This College was erected by Bifhop Ward, 
and endowed by him with 200]. per annum, for 
the reception and maintenance of ten clergy- 
man’s widows of the eftablifhed church. It ftands 
near the entrance into the Clofe from High-Street ; 
is a fair, ftrong, regular building, and very com- 
modious, having convenient gardens annexed 
fo if. 


Over the gate, in gold charaCers, is this in- 
feription ; 
Collegium hoc Matronarum 
D° O° M° 
Humillime dedicavit 
Sethus Epifcopus Sarum. 
Anno Domini, 
MDCLXXXII. 
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St. Nicholas’s Hofpital; Harnham Bridge ; 
Coliege of Vaulx. 


St. NICHOLAS’s HOSPITAL, 


ITUATE between the wall of the Bifhop’s 
palace, and Harnham bridge, was founded 

by Richard Poore, fir Bithop of New Sarum, 
for fix poor men and-as many. women.. . 


HARNHAM BRIDGE. 


Bifhop Poore’s immediate fucceflor, Robert 
Bingham, built this bridge, adjoining to the 
above Hofpital, about the year 1245. 


COLLEGE or VAULX, 


A few years after building Harnham bridge, 
Giles de Bridport, fourth Bifhop of this city, 
founded this College, for a Cuftos (or Warden), 
four Fellows,. two Chaplains, and twenty 
Scholars. | 

The occafion of founding this College (being 
a Curious picture of the times) we have extraéted 
from 4 Tour through the Whole of Great Britain, 
printed in four {mall volumes, 1748 ; and from 
otowe the hiftorian. 
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<< The College of Vaulx, which flood at 
Harnham, was built by Giles de Bridport, on 
the following occafion: About anno 1260, fome 
difturbances arofe at Oxford, infomuch that a 
great number of ftudents left the univerfity. 
Giles, Bifhop of New Sarum, erected this houfe 
for the entertainment of thofe who would retire 
thither, Here they purfued their ftudies, and 
_ having a teftimonial of their progrefs (from their 
Chancellor) in their ftudies, they took their de- 
grees at Oxford. But after a few years, the vi- 
olent fpirits that had kept up thefe difturbances 
being dead, things returned to their old channel, 
and the caufe for which this inftitution had been 
founded, ceafing, of courfe the College declined. 
This happened long before the foundation of 
W inchefter College.” —f[ Tour. ] 


<< A little before the battle of Lewes, and 
about the year 1255, Prince Edward, fon to 
Henry II]. after his return from Paris, about 
Lent, took his journey towards the Marches of 
Wales, and pafling by Oxford, the burghers fhut 
their gates againit him, fo that he was obliged to 
Jie at King’s Hall in the fuburbs. The fcholars 
of Oxford finding themfelves fhut within the 
town, brake up the gate which leadeth toward 
Beaumont, for which deed the Mayor fent fome 
of them to prifon. Not long after, while the 
{cholars were at dinner, the Mayor, at the head 
of the commonalty, with banners difplayed, 
thought to have fpoiled the clerks ere they were 
aware; but the fcholars taking the alarm, got 
E3 toge- 
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together, and with bows and arrows, and other 
weapons, flew and wounded the burghers and 
commons, brake up many houfes, fpoiling the 
goods, and fet on fire the houfes of the two por- 
trecves (William Spicer and Geoffry Henkley), 
on the fouth fide of the town. Moreover, be- 
caufe the Mayor (Nicholas Kingfton) was a 
vintner, they brake up the vintry and drank and 
fpoiled all the wines, for which fa&t the King 
caufed the clerks and fcholars to be banifhed the 
univeriity,”— [ Stowe. } 


Students however continued here when Leland 
vifited it in 1540, who fays *< Part remain in the 
College at Sarefbyri, and have two chaplains to 
ferve the church there dedicate to St. Nicholas; 
the refidue ftudie at Oxford.” 


As the high road only feparated the College 
from the Hofpital, the Church of the College 
was erected on the Hofpital fide of the road: it 
was of confiderable dimenfions, as appears from 
a long regular line of arches (now walled up with 
bricks) which were originally included in the 
church. - 

This College was poflefied of many eftates in 
Wiltihire, Dorfetihire, and Somerfetfhire ; and 
even fo late as the year 1553, eight members of 
of it received penfions to the amount of near 
25]. a year. : 

_ A-large folio ledger book, formerly belonging 
to this College, is now in the poffeffion of 
Mr. Wyndham, which concludes with the fol- 
, ’ lowing 
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lowing note :—*¢ Tftum librum fieri fecit id. Simon 
Houchyns focius collegit vallis feolarium Sarum fump- 
tibus fuis propriis in quo continentur copie muni- 
mentorum pertinentium ad dictum collegium prout 
patebit per leéturam.” This Simon Houchyns 
was Fellow about the year 1380. 





The College of Vaulx and the Hofpital of 
St. Nicholas being thus connected, they were, 
at the time of the diffolution, apparently united 
under the care of one and the fame Cuftos ; and, 
all Hofpitals being excluded from the forfeitures 
of the general doom, the Church and many of 
the eftates that were originally granted to the 
College, were fortunately referved or transferred 
to the Hofpital, the mater of which fill preferves 
the title of Cuftos, and ftill enjoys the ancient 
revenues annexed to it. But as the Cuftos could 
“no longer have the {malleft pretentions to his 
habitation at the College, he prudently removed 
to the Hofpital, where, the chancel of the old 
Church being thought fufficiently large for the 
ufe of that charity, the body of it was quickly 
converted into an appartment for himfelf, which 
the prefent Cuftos, Mr. Emily, has lately fitted 
up in a modern tafte, and arranged into a fet of 
very cheerful and comfortable chambers. He 
has alfo improved and ornamented the Chapel at 
a very confiderable expence. _ 
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SCT, WI. 


Wilton; Stonehenge ; and Amefbury : 
Wardour ; Fonthill; Stourbead; and Lengleat : 


Tottenham 3—Long ford ;—Clarendon. 


Hieie fupplied the Traveller with the 
ik 


beit information in our power for his con- 
venience and amufement in Salifbury, we {hall 
endeavour to deferve his thanks {ll further, by 
providing him with fuch a fketch of the principal 
places in this neighbourhood, as may enable him 
the better to regulate his excurfions. 


WILTON HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF PEMBROKE, 


Situate three miles weft of Salifbury, is the moft 
remarkable feat in the county, and well known 
through Europe, to every connoiffeur in the 
polite arts. ‘The furniture is the richeft that 
could be procured, being the productions of the 

greateft geniufes in fculpture and painting. 
The houfe was begun in the reign of Henry 
VIII. upon the ruins of a fupprefied monaftery : * 
the 


* Of this monattery the following remarkable ftory is told us 
by Goodwin:—- About this time (1290) there was a certain 
b Segre NA : 9 
Knight 
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the great quadrangle was finifhed in that of 
Edward Vi.; and Hans Holbein defigned the 
porch. The hall fide being burnt down about the 
year 1707, was rebuilt very fumptuoufly. The 
garden front, which is 194 feet long, is juftly 
efteemed one ‘ar the beit pieces of architecture of 
Inigo Jones. 

‘The river Willy running through the gardens, 
1s formed into a Canal before the houfe, with two 
handfome Waterfalls: it lies parallel to the road, 
which adds greatly to the beauty and healthinefs 
of the place. 

The fine Statues, Buftos, Paintings, &c. at 
this noble feat are too numerous to be here par- 
ticularly defcribed ; we cannot, however, avoid 
noticing that much-admired painting in the great 
room, the Family Piece, by Vandyke; it confifts 

of 


Knight (Sir Ofborne Gifford of Fonthill), who ftole out of the 
nunnery of Wilton, two fair nuns, and carried them off. This 
coming to the ears of the Archbifhop of Canterbury (John Peck- 
ham), he firft excommunicated the faid Knight, and afterwards 
abfolved him on the following conditions: 1ft, That he never 
after fhouid fet his foot in any nunnery, or be in company with 
any nun: 2dly. That he fhould be publickly whipt three Sundays 
following in the parifh church of Wilton, and fo likewife in the 
market and church of Sarifbury three other days: 3dly. That he 
fhould faft a certain number of months: 4thly. That he fhould 
not wear a fhirt for three years: and, lafly, That he fhould not 
take on him the habit and title of a Knight, but wear apparel of a 
ruffet colour, until he had fpent three years in the holy land.” 
All this he made him fwear to perform before he would grant him 
abfolution,.—If fome of our gentlemen (continues Bifhop Good- 
win) were now and then thus ferved, they would not be fo wanton 
as they are, 
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of ten whole lengths, as large as life. The two 
principal figures, which are fitting, are’ Philip, 
Earl of Pembroke, and his Lady; on their right 
hand ftand their five fons, Charles, Lord Her- 
bert; Philip, afterwards Lord Herbert; William, 
James, and John: on the left, their daughter 
Anna Sophia, and her hufband Robert, Earl of 
Caernarvon: before them Lady Mary, daughter 
of George, Duke of Buckingham, and wife to 
Charles, Lord Herbert: and, above in the clouds, 
are two fons and a daughter, who died young. 

On the right of the great pifture, over a door, 
is an half length of King Charles I. and on the 
left over a door, an half length of his Queen, 
both by Vandyke. ‘There are alfo many other 
portraits in this room by the fame matter, and fe- 
veral fine antique bufts, particularly three very 
fine ones of Julius Czfar, Horace, and Cicero. 

From the windows of the apartments in the 
ealt front, is a view of a beautiful Lawn, planted 
-with various trees ; the River Willyand Palladian 
Bridge; between fome fine largecedar trees, a Fall 
of Water ; a Wood in the Park, upon a hill, on 
which ftands an equeftrian ftatue of Marcus 
Aurelius upon an arch; and to the eaft the 
beautiful Spire of Salifbury Cathedral termi- 
nating the delichtful profped. 

Among the great number of curiofities at 
Wilton Houfe, the Geometrical Stair-cafe is 
worthy of obfervation, as it.is the firft of the 
Kind ever executed in this country, and an ad- 
mirable piece of workmanhhip. 

The Gardens of this magnificent feat, which 

are 
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are chiefly on the fouth fide of the houfe, are laid 
out with much tafte and elegance. An arm of 
the river is brought in a canal through one part 
of them; and over it is erected a Palladian Bridge, 
which is efteemed one of the moft beautiful ftruc- 
tures of that kind in England. After crofling 
this bridge, you afcend an hill, from whence 
there is a complete view of Salifbury, and an ex- 
tenfive profpect over the adjacent country. 

Within the laft three years, feveral alterations 
have been made in the pleafure grounds, which 
have confiderably improved and embellifhed the 
place. The river has now a more extentfive 
direction, by which the park is confiderably en- 
Jarged; the great gate has been removed and re- 
built, and the porter’s lodge juft within it, an- 
nexed to a neat bridge over the river, the whole 
forming a grand entrance to the houfe from the 
road to Salifbury. , | 

The collection of Medals belonging to the 
Pembroke family is of prodigious value, and 
contains complete feries of almoft every ancient 
nation, in gold, filver, copper, and mixed metals. 
They are depofited in the Bank of England. 
Engravings have been made from them, and 
publifhed in 2 handfome quarto volume, by Jf. 
Robfon, Londen, and E. Eafton, Salifbury. 

It would be incompatible with the limits of 
this Guide, to be more particular in recounting 
the antiquities and curiofities of this houtle; 
efpecially as we can refer the Reader to an ex- 
cellent account of them, illuftrated with twenty - 
five plates, engraven by Grefle, in a manner 
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which has received univerfal approbation, and 
publiihed by Mr. Eafton. 


Adjoining to the before-mentioned manfion is 
the ancient borough town of 


WILTON, 


Once fo confiderable that it gave name to the 
county; it itands near the junCtion of the river 
Nadder with the river Willy, three miles weft 
of Salifbury, and eighty-feven weft of London. 
Tt was once a Bifhop’s fee, Odo, (brother in law 
to William the Conqueror) being Bifhop of 
Wilton : in ancient times there were twelve or 
thirteen churches in it; but it is now a town of 
little repute, though it fends two Members to 
Parliament, and is the place where the Knights 
of the Shire are chofen. It has, however, a ma- 
nufacture of Carpets, which is brought to great 
perfection ; and being very beautiful, are fold at 
a great price, 


- §TONEHENGE. 


This celebrated piece of antiquity is fituate 
eight miles north-weft of Salifbury ; it has been 
for many ages, and ftill is, the admiration of 
thofe who view it.. Various conjectures have 
been formed, as to the authors, and the ufe of 
it; however, as Dr. Stukely has examined it 
with greater accuracy than others, his account 
will, probably, be moft relied on. ae 

Inigo 


; 
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Inigo Jones furveyed it many years before the 
Doétor, and drew up a handfome account of it, 
making it a Roman temple of the Tutcan order. 
We fhall give an abitract of both, beginning 
with Jones’s, and leave it with the Reader to 
judge for himfelf. 3 


«¢ Within a trench about 30 feet broad, and 
on arifing ground, are placed huge ftones in 
three circles, one within another, in the figure 
of a crown. From the plain it has three en- 
trances, the. moft canfiderable lying north-eaft ; 
on each of which were raifed, on the outfide of 
the trench, two ftones gatewife; parallel where- 
unto, on the infide, were two others of lefs pro- 
portion. The outward circle is about 100 feet 
diameter ; the ftones of it very large—four yards 
in height, two in breadth, and one in thicknefs. 
‘Two yards and a half within this circle, isa 


yrange of lefler ftones. Three yards further is 


the principal part of the work, called the ceil, 
of an irregular figure, made up of two rows of 
{tones ; the upright ones in height are 20 feet, in 
breadth 6 feet, and in thicknefs 3 feet: thefe are 
coupled to the top by large tranfom itones, like 
architraves, which are 7 icet long, and about 3 
feet and a half thick. Within this, was alfo 
another range of lefler pyramidal ftones, of about 
6 feet in height. And in the inmoft part of the 
cell, was a ftone lying towards the eaft, which 
meafured 4 feet broad and 16 long, fuppofed to 
be the altar ftone.” Thus far Jones. 
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_ When Dr. Stukely came to view Stonehenge, 
he could not find the number of ftones mentioned 
by others. This may be true; for many people 
are filly enough to look on the ftones as factitious, 
and often break off Jarge pieces to prove it: this 
and the induftry of country people in carrying 
them away for building, has greatly diminifhed 
their number. But notwithftanding all the in- 
juries Stonehenge has received, the Doétor be- 
held it with rapture. The greatnefs of the con- 
tour, the dark parts of the ponderous impofts 
ever one’s head, the chafms of fky between the 
jambs of the cell, the odd conftruction of the 
whole, and the magnitude of every part, {trike 
you (fays he) into an extatic reverie, which none 
can defcribe, and they only can be fenfible of, 
that feel it.” 
fe thus determines the ‘meafure ufed in this 





work: “ Yake a ftaff 10 feet 4 inches and three 
quarters long, and divide into fix equal parts ; 


thefe are palms, the original meafure. The 
founder’s intention was to form a circle, whofe 
diameter was to be fixty cubits; accordingly, 
each {tone was to be four cubits broad, and each 
interval twe cubits. Now thirty times four 
cubits is twice fixty, and thirty times two cu- 
bits is fixty ; fo that thrice fixty cubits completes 
a circle, whofe diameter is fixty cubits: thus a 
{tone and an interval, in theoutward circle, make 
three fquares ; two allotted to the ftone, one to 
the interval. This general defign may be feen 
in the feven ftones now remaining at the grand 
entrance. | 
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«¢ The ftones of the outward circle are four 
cubits broad, two thick, and nine high ; on the 
top of every two of them are placed headitones, 
as impofts or cornices; thefe impolts are fix 
cubits long, two broad, and one and a half high; 
the uprights diminifh a little every way, fo as at 
the top to be but three cubits and a half broad, 
whereby the impofts project over the uprights, 
both within and without. In it’s perfection, the 
outward circle confifted of fixty ftones, viz. thirty 
uprights and thirty impofts; of thefe feventeen 
uprights are left ftanding, eleven contiguous to 
the grand entrance, and five impoits upon them ; 
another upright leans on a ftone of the inner 
circle ; there are fix more lying on the ground, 
whole or in pieces ; there is but one impoft mere 
in it’s proper place, and but two more lying on 
the ground; fo that twenty-two are carried away 
by rude and facrilegious hands. 

<< Five cubits inwards there is another circle 
of leffler ftones. ‘The ftones of this circle are 
truly parellelograms; their proportion is two 
cubits broad, one thick, and four and a half high, 
and were forty in number: nineteen only are 
left, eleven of which fland in fitu. The walk 
between thefe two circles is three hundred paces 
in circumference. 

«¢ Having pafled the fecond circle, you behold 
the cell, or aditum, which is an elipfis: it is 
compofed of trilithons, two uprights, and one 
impoft ; they are five in number, and ftill remain. 
Each trilithon ftands independent of it’s number; 
they alfo diminifh to the top, which takes off 

from 
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from their weight. The tenons, or mortoifés, 
are particularly formed, being about ten inches 
and a half in diameter, and refembling half an egg 
rather than an hemifphere, and fo, effcétually, 
keep both uprights and impoft from luxations. 

‘s ‘The whole number of ftones is thus com- 
puted : The great oval conftited of ten uprights ; 
the inner, with the altar, of twenty; the great 
circle, of thirty; the inner, of forty: thefe, 
with five impofts of the great oval, thirty of the 
great circle, and fome more broken and feattered, 
completed the temple, making in all one hun- 
dred and forty ftones. 

“<In the reign of Henry VILL. a tin tablet 
was found here, infcribed with ftrange charaters. 
This was loft, which if underftood, might have 
difcovered fomething curious. 

‘¢ The barrows round this monument are 
numerous and remarkable, being generally bell 
fafhion ; yet is there great variety in their dia- 

eters, and their manner of compofition. Thefe 
were fingle fepulchres ; as appeared from many 
that were opened. On the weft fide cf one was 
an entire fegment, made from centre to circum- 
ference; it was good earth quite through, ex- 
cept a coat of chalk of about 2 feet thick, co- 
vering it quite over, under the turf. Hence 
appears the manner of making thefe barrows, 
which was to dig up the turf fora great way 
round, till the barrow was brought to it’s in- 
tended bulk; then, with the chalk dug out of 
the furrounding ditch, they powdered it all over. 
At the centre was found a fkeleton perfect, of a 
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reafonable fize, with the head lying northward. 
On opening a double barrow, the compoiition 
was thus: After the turf was taken off, there 
appeared a layer of chalk,.and then fine garden 
mould. About 3 feet below the furface was a 
layer of flints, humouring the convexity of the 
barrow; this being a foot thick, refted on a layer 
of foft mould, in which was inclofed an urn, full 
of bones: the urn was of unbaked clay, of a 
dark reddifh colour, and crumbled into {mall 
pieces ; it had been rudely wrought, with {mall 
mouldings round the verge, and other circular 
channels on the outfide: the bones had bee 

burnt; the collar-bone, and one fide of the 
under jaw, were entire. ‘There was a large 
quantity of female ornaments mixed with the 
bones, as beads of divers colours, many of them 
amber, with holes to ftring them; and many 
of the button fort, which were covered with 


- metal.” 


Door Stukely obferved, half a mile north of 
Stonehenge, and acrofs the valey, an hippo- 
drome, or horfe courfe; it is included between 
two ditches running parallel eaft and weft; they 


are 350 feet afunder: the courfe is 10,000 feet 


long. : 


The ingenious Dr. Smith, in his publication 
intitled Chozr Gaur, endeavours to prove that 
Stonehenge was ufed by the ancient Druids for 
aftronomical purpofes, and that it ftill marks the 
fummer and winter folftices, 
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The curious Reader is referred to the opinion — 
of an intelligent Traveller, in regard to the dif- 
ferent fyftems on Stonehenge, and the preference 
which he gives of that ftupendous fabric, over 
the fimilar remains of antiquity, which he met 
with in Sweden and Denmark. 


Coxe’s Travels into Polaad, Ruftia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, lait chapter. 


AMESBURY HOUSE, 
THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY;, 


About a mile and half from Stonehenge. 


This feat was defigned by Inigo Jones, and 
Anifhed by his fcholar Webb, upon the fcite of 
the old Abbey, part of which ftill remains. 
The Gardens are very beautiful ; through them 
the river Avon fweetly meanders, which adds 
an enchanting richnefs to the fcene. Over the 
river is built a bridge, with a delightful room in 
the Chinefe tafte. | 

_ Here, in this happy retreat, the late Duke and 
Duchefs of Queeniberry paffed their time in that 
calmnefs and innocence which conftitutes true 
felicity. And while others were in purfuit of 
places and penfions, the Duke and his noble 
Confort were dealing out their beneficence to 
the indigent, and rivalling. each other in aéts of 
humanity. 

This illuftrious pair patronifed the modeft 
Gay, and at lait paid a fingular regard to his me- 
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mory, by erecting a monument in ‘Wellminfter 
Abbey. On this occafion, fays Pope, 


Of all thy blamelefs life, the fole return, 
My verfe, and Queentb’ry weeping o’er thy urn. 


The Hovfe is at prefent occupied by Sir 
Elijay Impey. 


Adjoining to Amefbury Houfe is the town of 
AMESBURY, 


Diftant eight miles north of Salifbury. 


Dr. Stukely thinks it probable that Amefbury 
(or.Ambrefbury) took it’s name from its vicinity 
to Stonehenge, which was originally called 
Ambres, or Main Ambres, fignifying anointed 
or confecrated ftones. Others fay it took it’s 
name from Ambrofius, a Britifh King, who 
founded a Monaftery there, with three hundred 
Monks, to pray for the fouls of two hundred and 
feventy-one noble Britons murdered there by the 
treachery of Hengift the Saxon Chief, the gcueft 
ef King Vortigern. 7 

Queen Elfrida, to expiate the murder of Ed 
ward the Martyr, her fon in law, alfo founded 
a Monaftery there in g8o. In the reign of 
Henry II. 1177, the Nuns were expelled for in- 
continence, and others from Font Everaud im 
Normandy introduced in their ftead. Queen 
Eleanor, sioeher to Richard I. was confined es 
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by her royal Confort. This Monaftery con- 


tinued in a flourifhing ftate till the Reformation, 
when it fhared the fate of other monaftic infti- 
tutions. 

‘The town is pleafantly fituated near the river 
Avon, and has the appearance of antiquity. 


a 


WARDOUR CASTLE, 
THE SEAT OF LORD ARUNDELL, 


About fixteen miles fouth-weft of Salifbury. 


This magnificent houfe was lately finifhed 
under the direction of Mr, Payne. In point of 
grandeur, and beauty of fituation, it js {carcely 
to be equalled by any in this ifland. 

The Stair-cafe is very remarkable ; it rifes in 
the centre of the houfe from an oGtagon of 45 
feet in diameter, and is enlightened by a noble 
fky-light dome: this Stair-cafe is, perhaps, 
the fineft in Europe, and an original in this 
country. : 

Here are a great number of fine paintings, par- 
ticularly Chriff taken from the Cros, by Coreggio ; 
and fome curiofities. 

The entrance from Shaftefbury is wild and 
picturefque ; and the various profpeéts this fitu- 
ation affords, being on an eminence, are pleafing 
beyond defcription. 


About 


Pa 
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About three quarters of a mile diftant, ftand 
the Ruins of the 


OLD CASTLE, 


Which was originally pofleffed by the ancient fa- 
mily of Martins, of whom Lawrence S$. Martin 
was Knight of the Shire for Wilts, 24 E. UI. 
Afterwards it pafled by divers fuccefions through 
the noble families of Lovel, Touchet, Audley, 
and Willoughby of Brooke, to Sir John Arun- 
dell, Knt. who bequeathed it to his youngeft 
fon Sir Thomas Arundell, whofe fon Thomas 
was created by King James 1. Lord Arundell 
of Wardour. He had before been made a Count 
of the Roman Empire by the Emperor Rho- 
dolph Ii. for his valiant behaviour againft the 
Turks in befieging the Water-town near Gran; 
but the Englifh Peers denying him any place or 
re{pect upon account of his foreign honour, the 
King made him a Lord, the ceremony of his 
creation being performed at Greenwich. 

In the civil wars, Blanch, daughter of Ed- 
ward, Earl of Worcefter, the Relict of Thomas, 
Lord Arundel], who died in the garrifon at 
Oxford, attending King Charles I. held out 
this Caftle with only twenty-five men, ayaintt 
the Parliamentary army of thirteen hundred, and 
furrendered at Jaft upon honourable terms; but 
in violation of them fhe and her children were 
imprifoned, and her houfe and parks damaged 
to the amount of 25,0001. 
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FONTHILL HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF W. BECKFORD, ESQ, 


Is fourteen miles weft of Salifbury, and is an 


object worthy the attention of the curious, 
About thirty years ago the houfe was, by an 
accidental fire, burnt down in three hours; all 
the rich furniture was confumed, together with 
an organ, valued at five thoufand pounds. The 
whole lJofs was eftimated at thirty thoufand 
pounds, and only fix thoufand were infured. 
However, it has fince been rebuilt, in an elegant 
and fafhionable ftyle. 7 

The {urrounding Plantations are very beauti- 


ro) Ps 
ful, and the Gardens well laid out. 


STOURHEAD, 


THE SEAT OF SIR R.C. HOARE, BART. 


About twenty-five miles weft of Salifbury. 


This manfion, though not large, has an air of 
grandeur, and is well adapted both for pleafure 
and convenience. Two handfome wings are 
now adding, the one for an elegant library, the 
other for the reception of fele&t original pictures, 
of which there are fome excellent ones in this 
coliection. The hall is a cube of 30 feet; =the 
proportion and ornaments of the fuperb dining 
room (45 feet long by 30 wide and 30 high) are 
very firiking, the whole being uniformly finithed . 
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in a very chafte ftyle. In this houfe, there is a 
coftly Cabinet, formerly belonging to Pope 
Sixtus V. and meriting the attention of the cu- 
rious. It is adorned with many portraits in 
wax of the Peretti family. : 

The Gardens, fo juftly celebrated, are exten- 
five, and were firft defigned and executed by the 
Jate Henry Hoare, Efg. grandfather of the pre- 
fent pofleffor, who has made and is {til] makin 
imany Capital improvements. ‘The hills, richly 
cloathed with tufted woods and diverfihed with — 
the verdure of floping lawns, form a beautiful 
contraft to the noble expanfe of water in the vale 
below, over one part of which the Palladian 
Bridge of a fingle arch, is no fmall addition to 
the many fine objects in the fcene. The Pan- 
theon and circular Temple of Apollo are the 
principal buildings. ‘che former, among other 


—ftatues, contains a Ceres, in the beft tafte of anti- 


quity, and a Hercules, that does honor to modern 
times, being a chef d’oeuvre of that great fculptor, 
Michael Ryibrach. We muft not omit noticing 
the picturefque fituation and effect of a fmall 
Doric Temple that peeps from the wood, over- 
hanging one part of the lake. “The Temple of 
the Nymph or Grotto is juftiy efteemed one of 
the firit in its kind, and cannot fail of being ever 
admired for the fingular fimplicity of its ftructure 
and accompanyments. The venerable River- 
God firft meets the eye at the end of the fouter- 
sein, refting on his ever-flowing urn in gloomy 
majefty within a Cavern, moft naturally fuited 
to the repofe of fuch a deity. The fame may 
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truly be faid of the figure of the Sleeping Nymph 
(after the antique Cleopatra) which next opens 
to view. A perpetual pellucid Spring, that 
murmuring falls over her rocky bed, has quite 
effaced the following well applied charming 
lines, formerly legible on the pedeftal : 


‘¢ Hujus Nympha loci, facri cuftodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blandz fentio murmur aqua. 
Parce meum, quifguis tangis cava marmora, fomnum 
Kumpere, five bibas, five lavere, tace,”” 


Mr. Pope’s tranflation is now on the marble 
margin of the bafon, the water in which occa- 


fiona] y ferves for a cold bath: 


Nymph of the Grot, thefe facred {prings I keep, 
And to the murmur of thefe waters fleep. 
Ah, {pare my flumbers, gently tread the cave, 

’ And drink in filence, or in filence lave. 


No ftranger fhould negle& making the tour 
of the Terrace and Alfred’s Vale, a circuit of 
feven miles. On the former ftands Alfred’s 
Tower, a triangular brick building, 150 feet in 
height, from whence there is a moft extenfive 
profpect in every direCtion, but particularly weft- 
ward. ‘The Briftol Channel is plainly feen, and 


. in clear weather, even the Devonhhire hills and 


the mountains in Wales, are difcernible. Op- 
poied to the vaft features and extended variet 
of nature that fill the eye on this clevated {pot, 
the Umbrageous tranquillity, that immediately 
fucceeds in the winding circuit of the vale, a- 
midft thoufands of evergreens, cannot but create 
the 
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the moft pleafing fenfations. On an eminence 
within this vale, bofomed high in firs, the little 
fequettered building, called the Convent, pre- 
fents itfelf. Proceeding two fhort miles more, 
the Stranger may return to his neat commodious 
inn in Stourton village, and will leave thefe 
Elyfian Fields, we doubt not, with great regret. 


The parifh Church, is a fmall but ancient 
Gothic edifice, within which are fome Monu- 
_ ments well worth viiiting. 


LONGLEAT, 


THE SEAT OF LORD WEYMOUTH; 


Is twenty-four miles from Salifbury, and five 
from Warminfter. It is an ancient magnificent 

{tructure. | 
Camden calls it a << well contrived and fplendid 
houfe :” It has four fronts, with a quadrangle in 
the centre. It was begun building in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1567, by Sir John Thynne 
(whofe original family name was Botteville), and 
was thirteen or fourteen years building. The 
houfe and gardens were much improved by Sir 
James T’hynne ; who magnificently entertained 
King Charles Il. here in 1663; but dying with- 
out iffue, was fucceeded in his eftate by his bro- 
ther Dhomas Thynne, who married the beautiful 
heireis of the Earl of Northumberland, for whofe 
fake, his rival Count Coningfmark hired three 
3 rufhans 
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ruffians to fhoot him in his coach as he paffed 
near Charing Crofs, in the manner as reprefented 
on his fine tomb in Weftminfer Abbey. 

‘This noble pile is efteemed the moft regular 
building in the kingdom. The apartments are 
numerous, fpacious, and elegant. In the third 
itory is a large gallery, and in the famea Library, 
where may be feen a curious ancient charter of 
Bz!dwin, one of the Kings of the Saxon Heptar- ’ 
chy tothe ..s%4:... The front of the houfé 
1s 220 feet long, adorned with pilafters of the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders of archi- 
tecture, and their proper pedeftals. 

Here are many valuable PiGtures, among which 
is a full length figure of the famous Earl of 
Eflex, who was beloved and boxed on the ear 
by Queen Elizabeth, and at laft beheaded by her 
order. He is drawn with a red bufhy beard, 
and is dreffed in white fattin from top to toe, 
which makes his appearance altogether very 
ftriking. 

In one of the gardens of this feat isan Aviary 
almoft as large as Salifbury market-place, and 
f{uppofed to contain upwards of eight thoufand 
Birds, of all denominations, from the mott fearce 
and valuable to the moft infignificant, 


Longleat Park is now made one of the fineft 
parks in the kingdom, and reckoned to be twelve 
miles round. From the hills you have a view of 
fome moft beautiful landfeapes of the adjacent 
country. 


SAVER. 
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SAVERNAKE FOREST, 


Sheets between Marlborough and Newbury, is 
geet twelve miles in circumference, well ftocked 
sets Deer, and rendered delightful by the many 
wees cut through the woods and coppices with 
which it abounds. Eight of thefe viltas meet 
luke fo many rays of a flar in a point near the 
middle of the foreft, where the late Earl of 
Ailefbury (to whom it belonged) erected an 
oGagon tower, whofe fides correfpond with the 
viftas, through one of which you havea view of 


TOTTENHAM PARK, 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF AILESBURY. 


This is a flately edifice, erected after the model 
and under the direction of our modern Vitruvius 
the Earl of Burlington, who to the ftrength and 
convenience of the Englifh architecture, has 
added the elegance of the Italian. “The houfe 
has four towers and four fronts, each differently 
beautified ; to which are now added four wings, 
in which are rooms of ftate, a noble and capa- 
cious Library, containing a collection of feveral 
thoufand volumes in al] languages, efpecially the 
modern. ‘Lhe beauty and delightfulnefs of the 
buildings are much augmented by the large 
Canals, the fpacious and well planned Walks, 
with which it is furrounded, 


“LONG- 
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LONGFORD CASTLE, 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF RADNOR, 


Ts fituate three miles fouth-eaft of Salifbury, 


_ and was formerly a place of fome {trength, the 


only approach to it having been bya draw-bridge 
over a deep mote fupplied by an inlet from the 
river Avon. 

It was built by the Marchionefs Dowager of 
Northampton, and was occafionally Queen 
Elizabeth’s refidence, when fhe took the diverfion 
of hunting in Clarendon Park, which is very 
near this feat. : 

In the civil war it was a garrifon for the King, 
and furrendered, upon articles, to, Oliver Crom-~ 
well, as appears by his letter on that occafion to 
Speaker Lenthall, publifhed by order of the 
Houfe of Commons. It has fince undergone fo 
many alterations, that nothing remains but it’s 
form, which is very lingular, being a triangle 
flanked with large circular towers, inclofing a 
court of fimilar fhape, angled by three turrets 
containing ftone ftair-cafes. The apartments are 
commodious, though not large, elegantly fitted 
up and furnifhed. The Pi@tures are numerous, 
and (we may fay) fhew the judgment of the 
collectors, for fome of the firft and moft admired 
productions of the celebrated fchools of painting 
are to be here feen ; among which are the Morning 
and Evening of Claude Lorain; the Paffage of the 


| Red Sea, and the Adoration of the Golden Calf, by 


Nicho- 
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Nicholas Pouffin; St. Sebaffzan, the joint per- 
formance of Michael Angelo and Sebaftiano del 
Piombo; and the Holy Family, by Ludovico 
Carrachi. | 

Here is a. moft perfect piece of workmanfhip 
in fteel, A CHAIR, executed at the city of Augs- 


burgh, and prefented to the Emperor Rodolphus ° 


If. about two hundred years fince: it contains 
the Hiftory of the Roman Empire from it’s Rife, 
after the Deftruction of Troy, through a long 
fucceffion of ages, in a great number of com- 
partments in miniature, of wonderful accuracy 
and execution, the greater part of which are eafily 
diftinguifhed by the claffical fpectator. ‘This 
Chair was placed by the Emperor at Prague, 
where it remained till the fiege, and facking of 
that city, in the laft century, by the famous 
Guftavus Adolphus, who carried it with him 


- jnto Sweden, from whence it was brought to. 


England by Guftavus Brander, Efq. from whom 
his Lordfhip poffefles it. It is in high preferva- 


tion, and a very ftriking inftance of the perfection, 


in fo early times, of an art for which the in- 
habitants of Augsburgh are noticed by hiftorians 
as {till remarkable. 

One of the rooms of this feat is hung en- 
tirely with ‘T’apeftry,which for excellence of 
workmanfhip, and beauty of the various colours 
it difplays, is judged to be unrivalled. 

The Gardens and Park are laid out in a mo- 
dern tafte, and afford many pleafing {cenes, being 
well wooded and watered. 


CLA- 
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CLARENDON PALACE. 


Two miles eaft of Salifbury, ftand the Ruins 
of this ancient Palace, famous for the Conttitu- 
tions enacted there in the reign of Henry II. 
A.D. 1164. It is now vulgarly called King’s 
Manor. Dr. Stukely informs us that this Palace 
was built by King John; but he is greatly mif- 
taken ; the Conititutions of Clarendon are of 
an older date than his reign by thirty-five years ; 
for in the pipe-rolls of Richard I, John’s im- 
mediate predeceifor, we find, 


** For the carriage of the King’s wine from Clarendon to 
Woodftock, 34s. 4d.” : 


There is ftill extant in the records in the 
Tower a Letter of King John’s dated from Cla- 
rendon, to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, 
which for it’s curious contents we {hall here 
fubjoin :— 


“* The King, Ge. to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London. 


** We command you, that by the overfight of the priory of the 
Holy Trinity, and my liegemen of the city of London, ye caufe 
certain corn to be bought by our free ferme, and thereof to make 
bread, fo that four loaves be worth a penny; and that ye caufe 
alfo certain meal to be made to make porrege thereof; and from 
the day of receiving thefe our letters ye feed at London 3co poor 
people, to the day of the Affumption of our Lady, fo that every 
one of them have daily one loaf, and fo much pottage made of the 
faié meal and herbs, while herbs may be found, and when they 


cannot 
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eznnot be gotten, ye make fo much pottage of beans or of peafon, 
whereby they may be futtained, that they perifh not, and it thal} 
be allowed you at our Excheguer. 

“ Witnefs myfelf at Clarendon, the 2d day of May, in the sth 
yrar of our reign.” 


Another letter was written, under the fame 
form, to Hugh Neville the Sheriff of Wilts, to 
feed 100 poor at Marlbeirig. 

eland’s ColleCtanea, 


Henry Il. expended 5261. 16s. 5d. in additions 
to Clarendon Palace; and there is a remarkable 
circumitance in the thirty-ninth pipe-roll of this 
King, viz. 

“ For making and carrying thirty thoufandthingles for the 
roofing of the King’s Palace at Clarendon, 61. 1 mark,” 


‘This fhews what ceconomy was followed in the. 


lay architecture of thefe times; for while im- 
menfe fums were expending on the magnificent 
Cathedral of Salifbury, and while the roofs of 
that church were proteéted by lead, the King’s 
Palace was covered only with fhingles, or a kind 
of wooden tiles. | 


In all probability, Fienry III. with his court, 
attended the dedication of Salifbury Cathedral 
from this Palace, a. p. 1258. 


The Canons of Ivy Church in this neighbour- 
hood had penfions from this King for affifting in 
the Royal:Chapel of Clarendon, 


A Par- . 
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A Parliament was alfo fummoned to meet here 
by Edward II. a. p. 1317, but the difpute be- 
tween the King and the Barons was then fo vio- 
lent, that nothing of moment was tranfacted. 

In the year 1357, the Plague being great in 
London and many principal towns in the king- 
dom, King Edward ILI. fpent his fummer at 
Clarendon. John, Kingof France; David, King 
of Scots; the Earl of Ewe, the Lord Tankerville, 
the Lord Charles de Valois, and fevera] other of 
his noble prifoners, were there alfo, and went 
often a hunting with the King in Clarendon 
Park. 

Roger de Clarendon, natural fon of Edward 
the Black Prince, was born here: he was put to 
death by Henry [V. for an infurreCtion in favour 
of Richard I]. [ Stowe. } 

As we hear no more of this Palace from hif- 
tory, we may fuppofe that it began foon after to 
be neglected, and, confequently, to decay; for 
we now fee no more of it’s former grandeur, than 


a few flinty walls and large heaps of rubbifh. 


, 


About a mile from the above Ruins, is 


CLARENDON HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF GENERAL BATHURST, 
Pleafantly fituated, and furrounded by a very 
extenfive Park, ftocked with a great number of 
Deer. 


Ivy 
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IV-Y. CHURCH, 


Before-mentioned, is fituate on the fouth-weft 
angle of Clarendon Park, and that there was a 
Monaftry of a Prior and four Canons founded 
by Henry II. 

Leland, who flourifhed in the time of Henry 
VIII. takes notice that a written book of twenty 
leaves was found, covered with a ftone, in dig- 
ging for a foundation at Ivy Church near Salif- 
bury, but he does not inform us of what fubje& 
it treated. 

Ina note alfoin his Colleéanea, the following 
circumftance is recorded from the Bibliotheca 
Elista :— 


“* About thirty years paft, I myfelf beynge with my father Sy 
Rycharde Elyot, at a Monafterye of regular Chanons, called Ivy 
Churche, two miles from the city of Sarifbyry, behelde the bones 
of a dead man, founde depe in the ground where they dgiged ftone, 
which beynge joined together, was in length 14 feet 10 inches, 
whereof one of the teethe my father had, which was of the quan- 
titee of a great walnutte.—This have I written becaufe fome men 
will beleve nothing that is out of the compaffe of their owne 
knowlege. And yet fome of them prefume to have knowlege 
above any other, contemnyng all men but themfelves, and fuch 
as they favour,” 


Sir Thomas Elyot, author of the Bibliotheca, 
and Leland’s friend, died in 1546. 
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See Cs Vile 


Account of the Poff, Coaches, Waggons, and Gara’ 
riers, coming into and geing out of Salifourys 
“brief Sketch of the County of Wilts. 


The POST goes out 


To:London, through Andover, BaGneftoke, H artfordbridge, and 
Staines, every evening at fix o’clock,.except Saturday. 


To Heytetbury, Weitbury, Warminfter, “Devizes, Marlborough, 
Trowbridge, Bradford, Bath, Briftol, Frome, Shepton Mailet, 
and ‘Wells, every ‘night -at ten ‘o*elock, except Sunday, 


To Winchetter, Romfey, New Foret, Southampton, Guerrifey, 
Jerfey, ile of Wight, Gofport, and Portfmouth, every night at 
ten.o’clock, except Sunday, 


To Dorfet, Somerfet, Devonfhire, and ‘Cornwall, every morning 
at fix o’clock, except Monday, | 


Comes in 


Erom Jeondony through’ Staines, H attfordbridge, Bafingftoke,-and 
Andover, every morning.at feven ‘o'clock, except Monday. 
, : ‘ es 


: ae 
From Briftol through Bath, Bradford, Trowbridge, Devizes,. 
Wefthury, Warminfer, Heytefbury, Wells, Shepton Mallet, 
Frome, &c, every night at eleven o'clock, except Sunday, 


From Portfmouth, ‘Gofpart, Ile of Wight, Jerfey, Guernfey, 
Southampton, New Foreft, Romfey, and. Winchefter, every: - 
night at eleven o’clock, except Sunday. 


From Cornwall, Devonthire, Somerfet, and Dorfet, every after- 
noon at fix o’clock, except Saturday, - 


ALif 
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A Lift.of thee COACHES, WAGGONS, aad 
CARRIERS, «# and from Salifbury. 
[ Alphabetically digefted. } 


ANDOVER, 


Tarrant comes to the Three Swans, Monday 
night: returns Tuefday morning ten o’clock, 


AMESBURY. 


Cove comes to the Three Swans, Tuefday, 
Thurfday, and Saturday mornings: returns the 
fame days at noon. 


BATH and BRISTOL. 

A Poft Coach from the Black Horfe, Red Lion, 
and White Hears, alternately, to Bath and Briftol, 
every day.at one o’clock, except Sunday. | 

Bleck and Lye’s Waggon, from the Red Lion, 
Tuefday, Thurfday, and Saturday mornings: returns 
Monday, Wednefday, and Friday mornings. 
BLANDFORD, DORCHESTER, WEYMOUTH, &c. 

Flayter goes from the Goat, every Thurfday morn- 
ing : Weturns Monday. 

: BRADFORD and FROWBRIDGE. 

Burgefs comes to the George, every Monday : 
returns ‘Tuefday morning ten o’clock. 

BOYTON, CODFORD, and sTOCKTON. — 
. Alford comes to the King’s Head, Tuefday morn: 
ing: returns the fame day at one o’clock.. ee 
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BULFORD, DURRINGTON, and EVERLY. 


Maton comes to the Chough, Tuefday and Satur- | 
day: returns the fame days at noon. | 


BROUGHTON. 
Bear comes to the Three Tuns, Monday evening : 
returns ‘l'uefday morning. 
BARFORD, 


Mufslewhite comes to the Maidenhead, Tuefday, 
Thurfday, and Saturday: returns the fame days. 


BROAD CHALK, 


Benet comes to the Maidenhead, T uefday and 
Saturday: returns the fame days, 


CRANBORNE, 
Read comes to the Goat, Tuefday and Saturday . 
mornings: returns the fame days at noon. . 


CHRISTCHURCH and LYMINGTON. 


Jy goes from his houfe in the Wood Market, 
every Wednefday and Sunday mornings at nine 
o'clock: returns Thurfday and Monday mornings. 


DORCHESTER EXETER and PLYMOUTH. 


A Mail Coach, from the White Hart (with a guard 


all the way), to Exeter, every morning at feven 
o’clock. | 


The Balloon Coach: from the Black Horfe, to 
Exeter, every evening about fix o’clock. 


Rufel’s Waggon, from the George, for Exeter, 
Plymouth, &c every Tuefday, Wednefday, and 
Tharfday nights, and Saturday mornin gs. 


DEy!t 
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DEVIZES, 


Maton comes to the Sun in Fitherton, Thurfday 
evening : returns Friday morning early, 


DONHEAD, 


Short comes to the Chough, Monday evening : 
returns ‘Tuef{day morning at ten o’clock. 


DOWNTON. 


Chalk comes to the Wheat Sheaf, Tuefday, 
Thurfday, and Saturday mornings: returns the fame 
days at noon. 

LONDON. 


A Mail Coach, from the White Hart (with a 
guard), through Andover, every night at feven 
o’clock, except Saturday. 

A Light Coach, from the White Hart, through 
Stockbridge, every morning at five o’clock, 

Cook’s Poit Coach, from the Black Horfe, every 
afternoon at four o’clock, except Saturday. 


The Balloon Coach from the Black Horfe, every 
night about ten o’clock. 

A Light Coach, from the Red Lion, every Mon- 
day, Wednefday, and Friday mornings at’ five 
o’clock. 

White aud Tanner’s Waggon, fets out from their 
warehoufe in Milford-ftreet, Tuefday, Thurfday, 
and Saturday, at eight o’clock in the evening: re- 
turns the fame mornings at four o’clock. 


MELKSHAM, 


Haynes comes to the Bell, Monday evening : re- 
turns ‘Tuefday morning ten o’clock. 


G3 MARL- 
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MARLBORQUGH. . 
George comes to the Chongh, Monday evening : 


returns ‘l'uefday morning nine o’clock. 


MANINGFORD. 

Fowler comes to the Lamb, Monday evening: 
returns ‘Puefday noon. ee Ee 
NEWTON TONY, 

Forder comes to the Maidenhead, Tuefday and 
Saturday; returns the fame day. 


NETHERAVON, UPAVON, &c. 


Buckland comes to the Chough, Tuefday and 


Saturday: returns the fame days. 


OXFORD. 

Gibbons {ets out from the. Sun.in Fifherton, Tuef- 
day morning at fix o’clock : returns Friday evening, 
POOLE, RINGWOOD, &c. 

Whycher comes to the Goat, Wednelday: returns 
the fame day at twelve o’clock, 

| QUARLEY and AMPoRT, 

Burrows comes to thg.Crofs Keys, Monday even- 
ing; returns Tuefday morning at eleven o’clock, 

-ROMSEY, souTHAMPTON, and GosPoRT, 


A. Poft Coach from the White Hart, every after- 
noon at one o’clock, except Sunday. 


Newell’ Waggon comes to_the Cart Wheel, 


Tuefday, Thuriday, and Saturday: returns the 
fame days, ae 


Stockman’s 
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Stockman’s Waggon comes to the Goat, Tuefday, 
Thurfday, and Saturday: retarns the fame days. 
Rook’s Fly, from the Chough, Tuefday, Thurf- 
day, and Saturday mornings at feven o’clock, to 
Romfey, Southampton, Titchfield, and Chichefter : 
returns Monday, Wednefday, and Friday. 
RINGWOOD, CHRISTCHURCH,and POOLE. 
Watkins comes to the Lamb, Tuefday, and Friday ; 
returns the fame day at-one o’clock. 2 


SHAFTESBURY, 

Andrews comes. to. the Lamb, Monday and: 
Tharfday evenings : returns, Tuefday andi Friday, 
mornings at ten o’clock. ’ 

STOCKBRIDGE and WINCHESTER. 

Leach, comes tothe. Black. Herfe, Monday, andi 
Thurfday evenings; returns Tueiday..and- Friday, 
mornings at nine’ o’clock. 

nse | : ; 
SHREWTON, MADDINGTON, &c. 

Sook comes to the King’s Head, Tuefday and. Sax. 
turday mornings : returns the fame days in, the; 
afternoon. | 

Spradfoury comes to. the White . Horfe, Monday « 
evening; returns Tuefday morning, at ten-o’clock. 

WILTON, 


Penny .comes.to the Saracen’s Head, Tuefday.. 
Thuriday, and Saturday mornings :. returns. thei 
fame days at two.o’clock. 


— es Brief 
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© Brief Sketch of the County of Wilts. 


Sos WILTSHIRE 
i eieeee it’s name from Wilton, once 


it’s capital, which was fo called from it’s 
{ituation on the river Willy, it being from Willy- 
town contracted to Wilton. It is bounded on 
the north-eaft and -eaft by Berkfhire; on the 
fouth-eaft by Hampfhire; on the fouth-weit by 
Somerfetthire ; and on the north:weft and north 


by Gloncefterthire. — 1¢’s length from north to. 


fouth is 54 miles ; it’s breadth from caf to weit 
38 ; and it is about 142 in circumference. 

The air is fweet and healthy, though fome- 
thing fharp on the hills in winter ; but itis mild 
during that feafonin the vales. The land inthe 
northern parts is generally hilly and woody ; in 
the fouthern it is rich and fertile ; in the middle 
it chiefly confifts of downs, which afford the beft 
pafture for fheep ; and in the vallies, which di- 


vide the downs, are abundance of corn fields and | 


rich meadows. In fome places is found kuot- 
grafs of great length, with which pigs are fed, 
efpecially about Market Lavington. {t’s chief 
commodities are fheep, wool, wood, and ftone ; 
of the latter there are excellent quarries at Chil- 
mark, on the banks of the river Nadder, where 


fome of the ftones are feveral yards inlength, and . 


of confiderable thicknefs, without a flaw. 


‘The chief manufactures of this County are 


thole engaged in the cloathing trade, 
ca The 
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The principal rivers in Wiltfhire are the 
Upper and Lower Avon, the Nadder, the Willy, 
the Bourne, and the Kennet. ‘The Upper Avon 
rifes near the centre of the county, and running 
fouthward, enters Hampfhire. The Lower Avon 
rifes in the northern edge of Wiltfhire, pafles by 
Malmfbury, and at length enters Somerfetfhire. 
The Nadder rifes in the fouth-weft point of the 
county, and flowing eaftward to Salifbury, there 
joins the Avon, ‘The Willy had it’s fource on 
the weftern fide of Wiltfhire, and, running to- 
wards the fouth-eaft, falls into the Nadder, near 
Salifbury. “The Bourne has it’s {pring in the 
ealtern limits of Wiltfhire, and, running to the 
fouthward, joins the Avon a little below Salif- 
bury. And the Kennet has it’s fource near the 
middle of the county, and, running eaftward, 
enters Berkfhire. Thus, is all Wiltfhire fup- 
plied with rivers, which not only afford great 
plenty of fifh, but add to the beauty and fertility 
of the country in their feveral courfes between 
the hilis and the downs. 

This county contains twenty-one market towns, 

a hundred and feven vicarages, three hundred and 
four parifhes and nine hundred and fifty villages. 
It is divided into twenty-nine hundreds, which 
contain near twenty-eight thoufand houfes, and 
a hundred and fixty-eight thoufand inhabitants. 
It fends thirty-four Members to Parliament, viz. 
two Knights of the Shire and two Burgefles for 
each of the following boroughs: New Sarum, 
Wilton, Marlborough, Old Sarum, Cricklade, 
Ludgerthall, Wootton Baflet, Great Beavis 
Chip- 
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Chippenham, Malnifbury, Devizes, Weltbury, 
_ Heytefbury, Calne, ‘Hindon, and Downton. 
_ The principal ‘places are Salifbury, Wilton, 
_ Marlborough, atid Devizes. : 


we 


SALISBURY PLAIN 


_ For’extent ahd beauty, is, unqueltionably, one 
of the mof delightful parts of Great Britain. 
Ttextends twerity-eight miles weft of Weymouth, 
and twenty-five eaft to Winchefter ;. and in 
fome ‘places is from thirty-five to forty milés. 
in breadth. That ‘part of it about Salifbury ig 

ae a chalky down, and is famous ‘for feeding nu- 
= merous flocks of fheep. = 


5 ee eat sr —— : , 
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The following ENGRAVINGS ee 


Are fold by ‘E, and s& EASTON, High-ftreet, es ———— 
pat - ies 


A beautiful North-Eaft Perfpective View of the Cathedral 
“Church and Clofe of Salifbury.—‘The fize of the print is 22 in- 
ches anda half, by 17. Price as. 6d. => 

North View of ditto—6d, ae eee 

Plen of Salifbury, with the Clofe, on a large fheet.—13, 

North-Eaft View of Stonehenge; the Grand Entrance 60a : 


South-Wef View of ditto.—6d. 


ny ciao Tape 


Lately toil fred, i in one jatee ool. ofan, price 6s. 6d, in Beards, 


Feed 


WILTSHIRE, 


Extracted from Domrspay Boox: ' Se 






Eacitth, With an Index, in which are adapted the Modern 
Names to the Ancient; and with a Preface, in which is in= ee 
cleded 2 Plan for 2 General Hiftory of the County. ee es 








